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ZA EFORMATORIES, Ragged | 
Schools, and similar institu- | 
tions, have been called “ So- | 
cial Bridges.” The title is a_ 
happy one. 

“God’s blessing,” writes 


WN? Tongfellow,— | 






Hk» “ God’s blessing on the architects who | 

; build ; ; 

The bridges o’er swift rivers and 

ysses 

Before impassable, to human feet, | 

No less than on the builders of cathe- | 
drals, 

Whose. massive walls are bridges 
thrown across } 

The dark and terrible abyss of Death, | 

Well has the name: of Pontifex been 


given sacl 
Unto the Church’s head, as the chief 
builder : 
And architect of the invisible bridge | 
That leads from earth to heaven.” 


And there are dark and dangerous | 
places in the social world which. 
need bridging over, to afford a way out to the 
miserable dwellers amidst degradation and filth. 
Blessings to those who build and maintain such 
bridges, and afford a chance of light and hope 
to the poor souls born in darkness and misery. 
Lately public attention has been strongly directed | 
to these and other means for the prevention of 
crime ; and we may, perhaps, be excused, view- 
ing the matter-as part of the great question: to 
which we have long: given-consideration,—the | 
social condition of the working-classes,—if we | 
here make some few observations upon them. 

We have before now shown the extent of the dark | 
places in London, the nurseries of crime, the hot- 
beds of disease, and have pointed to. the enor- 
mous number of the children occupying. our) 
streets uncared for and untaught. It is time that 
measures commensurate with the magnitude of 
the evil were taken. In all large cities there is 
to be found a considerable amount of distress, 
and a condition of things, which, if left neglected, 
is sure to lead to danger, trouble, and expense. 
Improved medical knowledge, increased opportu- 





The sufferings of this lad in the streets (for strangers to the school: total, 20,020, or about 
in course of time he was driven away by his 55 per night during the year, to whomi nearly 
unnatural guardians) were too shocking to re- 60,000 loaves of bread have been given. Out 
late. The superintendent of the refuge said of the number above mentioned, during the 
he did not know a letter in a book until he twelve months, 113 have obtained employment 
came there, and that he is now a good and indus- from the refuge; 60 have been admitted into 
trious boy. ' permanent refuges ; 18 have enlisted, and 2] have 

Out of nineteen boys in this “refuge,” nine been restored to their friends: so that 212 
go out in various ways to work, the others are youths andmen have been taken from the streets 
engaged chopping wood, &c.; and out of ninety and prisons and provided for. Much of this 
boys admitted since the opening of the school, good is effected by the moral power and kind: 
sixty have been put in the way of earning their ness of the Sunday-school teachers. 
bread in an honest manner: some have entered The above facts show that there is a class to 
the navy, others have become soldiers: some deal with, amounting to a considerable number, 
have been apprenticed to trades. who are totally neglected, without a shelter; 

The boys, when first brought to these insti- and are obliged to break the law at a tenderage 
tutions, are in most instances ignorant of in order to obtain the commonest necessaries of 
everything good, The superintendent of the life. It is clearly shown that some of the 
Britannia-street Refuge says—“ Of the large wildest of them, if caught in time, can be trans- 
number of boys who have passed through the formed into useful members of society. It seems 
school, very few have returned to their former certain that ragged schools, in connection with 
habits.” He knows many who, if they had dormitories and industrial training, if instituted 
been left in the street, would have been a pest to a sufficient extent in the proper neighbour- 
to the country, are now growing into young men, hoods, will give.a right impress instead of wrong; 
filling situations. in life, and becoming useful and effect much good, At any rate, it is but 
members of society. The cost at which this proper to try the effect of kindness and per 
amount of good is done seems very small. suasion before taking other measures. It is am 
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EE EASED £2510 0 act of injustice to allow thousands of ignorant 
TONE vkesvicnaicketess beiaiates 104 1 5 and destitute children, both male and female, te 
Coals, gas, and washing...... ll 4 0 go to almost certain destruction, without .an 
OF CI ip ces sicine seg cavsei Laps 


effort. ’ 
Printing, and the expenses of a public meeting,! (Care should be taken in connection with 
come to about 9. The whole cost of the reformatories and places of refuge not to make 
refuge for nineteen lads is 1657. 17s. 7d. Ifwe them seem to be places of punishment, for un- 
take from this sum such items of expenses as doubtedly much of their present success is 
might be avoided if the system were differently owing to the feeling of independence and thank- 
organised, and the produce of industrial work, fylness experienced by the inmates. 
271. 8s. 1d. the actual cost is little more than} Tyet us look at the matter in a practical point 
62. 11s. per annum, or 2s. 6d. a week, for each’ of view. We want good artisans,—our colonies 
lad. When we find criminals transported at a want them even more—offer any money: for 
cost of from 30/. to 40/. a year, one feels asto- them. Would it not be better, wiser, cheaper 
nished that the various ragged-schools and for the country to turn the neglected’ infant 
places of refuge. are so little cared for, and population of our cellars and: streets into men 
allowed to remain in struggling circumstances. | of this class, instead of allowing them to become,. 
Questioning a group of lads of from twelve. ag they unquestionably must become if uncared, 
to sixteen years of age, at the Field-lane for rogues and thieves, if nothing worse, to 
Ragged School, not long ago, every one of plunder honester men, and to. be ultimately; 
them, without the least appearance of compunc- caught, tried, convicted, and: maintained im 
tion, acknowledged that he had been three, | prison, or a penal settlement, all at the costrof 





nities of supplying information and instruction, 


four, six, or seven times in prison. They had 
in most instances stolen food, and none of the | 


and the progress of the science of statistics, will, half-dozen lads had either father or mother. 
be the means, ere long, of sweeping away the | Useful knowledge, when they first came to the | 
dwellings that disgrace the metropolis, and | school, they had none: how could they haveit?| Tire design, No. 86, with the motto, “ Tenax 


raising up the classes which now are so difficult 
to deal with. 

During the last twenty years good has been 
done in patches ; but only enough to show that 
improvement is practicable. London. missions, 
national schools, ragged schools. and dormi. 
tories, and infant: nurseries, have become esta- 
blished institutions in this great city, but/not in 
sufficient numbers to meet the enormous require- 
ment. 

Foremost amongst the causes which lead to 
the increase of crime in London are— 

1. Ignorance reared and’ encouraged in neg- 
lected neighbourhoods. 

2. The want of the means, for teaching chil- 
dren’ some useful trade; and 


3. The neglect of parents, who, by dissipa- | suaded to come to the ragged schools, when! detail 


tion, and other ill conduct; leave their offspring 
to shift for themselves, or else drive them into 
the streets to thieve. 

Take an instance or two. A boy, now in the 


Reformatory in Britannia-street, said, when’ 


asked,—‘“‘I am between. fourteen and, fifteen 
years old. I have a father.and stepmother, and 
two sisters, younger than myself. I have been 
~ — — times. I stole: once a: loaf 

read. 1 was very hungry, and could’ get: 
nothing to eat, Tonce-stole some bacon, and 
— eon te divide with my sisters, My 
ather, however, took up the poker and hit me 
with it, because L would nat. give him, all” 


The report of the schools would afford dozens 
of instances of the mode in which children are 
forced to become thieves.and vagabonds. Take 
one case. J. N. aged sixteen, says,— Father 
dead: mother a. very bad woman. When I was 
a child I was taught to steal, and if I returned 
home without something for mother, I was sure 
of a good beating, and was turned out for the 





|{have attended the Bible classes casually; 1,092: 


night.” This lad had slept in arches and on the ' 
| stones, and been nine times in prison, once for 
| throwing stones, He is now in work and doing 
'well, The larger portion of the 200 or 300 
‘cbildren who here assemble day after day, | 
| are-clean and tidy; and it is satisfactory to con- 
‘trast the appearance of the great bulk of. the: 
| children with the state of those ‘yho are per-| 


first established in new neighbourhoods. 

In the Field-lane school great good has been | 
done by a society of ladies, who give clothing, 
and receive from the children part of the value 
of it in. very small payments. The first properly- 
shaped articles of dress with which some of the 
children have been clothed have been obtained 
through this medium. 

Tn the dormitory; a temporary night shelter 
is provided forthe most destitute, either old or 
young, in which 12,220 have slept with tickets 
(that is; those. who have. attended. the Bible 
‘elasses regularly) ; 6,708 without tickets, who. 








the State ? 





THE GOVERNMENT COMPETITION 
DESIGNS.* 





Proposite Vir,” has come from Munich. Thong 
it has little of the invention in details, for- 
which the German works mostly are remark- 
able, and for which, perhaps, the shortness of. 
the time, of which the author complains, allowed 
no opportunity —it yet deserves to be looked: 
at, considering that the points which have res 
ceived attention, namely, the general disposition; 
on the ground, and the grouping of buildings, 
are those in which the architecture of our 
towns is most. deficient. In these, one object 
to be attained is variety. of character; and to: 
gain this, whilst eschewing the use of severali 
different s¢y/es, which would rather injure one. 
another in their effect—occasional use of circu, 
lar and oblique lines in the ground-plan is: 
desirable. The author of No. 86, has sentia 
street, 8 rr of the immediate locality only, a 
block plan, and drawings for the War- 
office and Forign-office, as one design. Lookin 
at the general arrangements—he obviously wou) 
pursue the present plan of the works commenced 
for the new Westminster-bridge; but, again 
like many of the competitors, is misled by the. 
plan and instructions, so that he shows only the 
site of the old bridge. The Offices are arranged 
in the block plan, in_ symmetrical groups, with 
free intercommunication; and in place of the 
French arrangement, where a new site for the 
bridge becomes the centre line, Parliament- 
street is, made the starting-point, of the design, 
‘At the south end of Parliament-street, ig 
a splayed. or straight-sided recess—a.. “cres- 





— 


* See-p. 303, ante, 
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cent,” the author calls it—in the ground, 
with projections with small porticoes on the 
oblique sides, and a Roman triumphal arch 
with side openings, across the street in the 
centre. In the “crescent” are fountains; and 
an Obelisk in the middle of Parliament-street is 
seen beyond the arch. At the position of the 
obelisk, a broad place intersects. The front 
towards the river has embattled towers at 
the ends; a centre with pediments, one over 
the other, and a dome seemingly suggested by 
that of St. Paul’s Cathedral. A projection in 
the form of a semicircular bastion occurs 
in the river wall, in the centre, and round 
this the landing-stairs wind. Low domes 
are placed on the obliquely disposed fronts 
in the “crescent.” The author’s decorative 
details appear to be conceived with the view 
of assimilating them with the present Board of 
Trade, which building would be preserved—as 
also that of the Treasury facing the Parade, 
attributed lately to Sir Robert Taylor, but 
sometimes ascribed to Kent. The plan of the 
War-office and Foreign-office has two large 
courts and several smaller courts. — y 
it provides a considerable number of rooms; 
and these are separated by parallel corridors, 
about which part of the plan the sufficiency of 
the lighting is not evident. The Foreign-office 
and residence have a peculiarity of plan notice- 
able in some other cases, and which here may 
have originated from the position of the State 
Paper-office, which is preserved,—that is to say, 
the north-west angle of the block is splayed off, 
and the grand entrance to the residence, with the 
staircase, as well as a carriage-way through to 
the court, are provided at that angle. 

No. 87, “ Palmyra,” generally pointed to as 
by Mr. Bardwell, is worthy of notice, chiefly for 
the suggestions in street arrangement that may 
be derived from the general plan—which, how- 
ever, is hung where we are unable to read much 
of the writing upon it. Besides the plan referred 
to, there is one to a smaller scale, showing a 
proposition as to a site for a museum at the 
meeting of the main routes on the Surrey side, 
as the central locality of London; and there is 
a general block plan of the Offices, and a design 
for the War-office and the Foreign-office, which 
are connected, as in many other cases, by arcades 
with colonnades above. The drawing of the 
general plan is remarkable for the extensive 
provision of trees lining the streets. The 
. author apparently would complete the plan for 
new Westminster-bridge, but again, like others, 
shows the site of the old bridge, and also the 
width marked on the Government plan, of Mr. 
Walker’s proposed addition ; but does not indi- 
cate in any way the site of the works in pro- 

ess. This error would throw out the whole 

e which would seem to be contemplated 
by the author, so far as the south side of 
Bridge-street is concerned. He proposes a new 
bridge from Charing-cross, with one muck 
- obtained by the removal of Northumberland 
House, and with a junction from Whiteball- 

lace; and he has also a bridge at the 
Snahers. The bridge from Charing-cross 
is intended to carry a railway as well as 
the road. A street through the centre 
of the National Gallery, joining Tottenham- 
court-road, a portion of the new Gallery bound- 
ing the new line ; the junction of the Mall and 
the Strand; the provision of a wide avenue to 
embarking and landing stairs, opposite the 
Horse-guards; the addition of a dome to the 
Horse-guards ; the removal of St. Margaret’s 
Church to the south side of Bridge-street, in 
line with the Clock Tower; and the formation of 
a larger place, with groves of trees opposite the 
Abbey, are the chief of the other suggestions. 
The originality which there is in some of these 
as shown, degenerates to eccentricity in the 
designs for the two Offices. In the War-office 

lan, the entrance leads to a rotunda of 80 feet 

iameter, and 116 feet in height, surmounted by 
a dome, and having a gallery of 10 feet wide on 
the inside, on the lover of the first floor. The 
covering of the dome, externally, is paneled, and 
ornamented with various military devices, not 
on the best principles of ornamentation. - In the 
Foreign-office there is no large dome; the plan 
has a crescent-shaped recess in the centre, next 
the “Great Court-yard,” which is between the 
Offices. But the chief peculiarity of the designs 


consists in the very large area given to window 
opening, and the salient columns of the upper 
stage. The author says, — “The columns 
being detached, would, if seen in perspective, 
present a rich line of architectural grandeur, 
almost entirely hiding the windows, and illus- 
trating the motto, ‘ Palmyra.’” The angles of 
the plan are terminated by domes of subordinate 
character, the rooms in each floor there being 
octagonal. 

No. 88, “Vitam excoluere per Artes,” re- 
tains the site for Westminster-bridge, but 
otherwise offers no point for notice; but 
No. 89, ‘‘Ars longa, Vita brevis,” as the work 
of a Frenchman, though unequal in the designed 
decorative effect to works previously named, is 
important as based on the usual English propo- 
sition as to the bridge, just referred to. The 
author exhibits a street shox of a limited area, a 
block plan, and a design for the War-office and 
Foreign-office in one building. He provides a 
“Place Victoria” opposite the west end of the 
Abbey, from which five ways radiate, the Sessions 
House and Hospital being removed; and forms 
a garden, with a fountain in the centre, between 
the Abbey and Great George-street. The Board 
of Trade would be preserved, and Dover House 
would be removed. The general Offices are 
grouped in four blocks, with recesses and 
courts, and would be symmetrical in plan were 
the suggestion for the appropriation of Rich- 
mond-terrace carried into effect. Parliament- 
street, widened, is intersected by the “ Rue des 
Ministéres,” forming a junction between the 
river embankment and the park. The western 
portion of this “Rue” is itself intersected by 
the “Place des Ministéres.” Thus there are 
two similar fronts in the park, with gates in the 
centre, to Charles-street, and two similar fronts 
in Parliament-street. This reproduction of de- 
signs—as distinguished from the treatment in 
symmetrical portions of one general design, to 
which parts are subordinate—has been prac- 
tised by too many of the competitors. We can 
understand how the circumstance referred to 
has come to pass, considering the inadequate 
time allowed for any grand comprehensive 
design; but at present the aspect of affairs 
would go towards justifying our correspondent, 
Mr. Garbett, in his application of the name 
per-centage style. We might lay down as a 
principle tl.at, where there is no really compre- 
hensive design with one central feature and 
other prominent features of the whole, what then 
become individual buildings should not be formed 
in duplicate, but should be designedly different. 
At the same time a good general design, with 
the required duplication, would produce the 
finest effect. In that case, however, though the 
ends of a front should correspond, the separate 
fronts should present greater variety than 
English architectural works have usually ex- 
hibited ; and it is, in fact, on the happy con- 
junction of the qualities—unity and variety— 
opposed to each other in the vulgar perception, 
but really both possible and essential in archi- 
tectural art, that the effect of any building 
depends. The plan in No. 89 of the building 
for the War-office and the Foreign-office has a 
deeply recessed centre next the “ Rue des 
Ministéres,” and five courts. The entrance in 
the centre, is by a loggia of five arches on a wide 
flight of steps ; cack end of the loggia giving 
access to the hall of one of the Uffices. The 
Residence, next the park, has its entrance be- 
neath an archway which unites two of the 
courts,—archways of ingress and egress being 
of course pro¥ided to the courts from the park. 
All portions of the plan are in communication : 
but this is not always effected by corridors. The 
deficiency here, like that in lighting, seems, as 
referred to in our last, apt to characterize the 
“academic plan,” which is either Italian or 
studied in a great degree from Italian models. 
There is, we believe, as much to learn from the 
continental architects, as they can learn from 
us; but there are parallel deficiencies. ‘Ihe 
style of the design is French Renaissance, with 
the pavilions, Mansard roofs, and dormers; with 
a rusticated basement and vermiculated quoins, 
and segmental-headed windows, and within the 
upper stage a Roman Doric order of pilasters 
and columns enclosing two stories; but the 
decorative treatment is not equal to that of 





other French productions, 





— — * see pang -4 _ architecture , 
cou produced out o d, refe: 
might be made to No. ~ lia Bee 


** Lust und Liebe zum Dinge 
Macht alle Miih und Arbeit geringe ;” 


a rm for the War-office with poor arch- 
headed windows and rusticated wall-surface, and 
a large pilaster all by itself at each of the 
angles of the facade, and of the centre division, 

For the next number in order of rotation, 99, 
we must pass to the opposite end of the hall, 
where, under the motto “Confido,” ina wreath, 
drawings of a design for the War-office and 
Foreign-office, in one, are exhibited. An ob- 
long court, with archways at the sides, is the 
prominent feature of the plan; and into this, at 
one end, projects a two-storied building, leavin 
sixteen to twenty feet of width for the lighting 
to the sides there adjoining. The discrepancies 
between the plans of the competitors, in certain 
points, are very remarkable. In one design 
there may be space for all purposes, and room 
to spare for a very unusual area in halls and 
staircases; whilst in another case, the courts 
are too confined for the required lighting; or 
they are left of larger dimensions than necessary, 
without adequate use made of them in lighti 
the corridors. A detailed comparison of suc 
cases would be instructive; it would be a work 
of some labour, but one of great value in results ; 
but it is one that we must perforce leave un- 
finished. The exhibition, indeed, is about to 
close before there has been any time for the 
chief advantages of study which could be de- 
rived from it, and for which there will not for 
many years be an opportunity similarly capable 
of being made conducive to excellence in archi- 
tecture. We may at present observe, that dis- 
crepancies arise in some cases from different 
reading of the “instructions.” This circumstance 
it is essentially requisite should be considered, 
with a view to fair adjudication. Some of the 
best designs have certainly trespassed beyond 
the prescribed limit of the ground ; other dis- 
crepancies have resulted from the want of figured 
dimensions in the Government plan; and in 
many of the plans, the vs and oxts of the red 
line are corrected with every advantage as to 
the Government object, but clearly in defiance 
of the “instructions,” and to the injury of other 
competitors should these “ instructions ” be not 
held binding. In short, we should not be sur- 
ep to find that the designs which are the 

est for the object, in all points, are precisely 
those which cannot fairly receive premiums. 
This position of affairs would be precisely what 
we pointed out in the very first instance as the 
necessary result of the course which was taken. 
In the design now before us, the plan is of a 
curious wedge-shape; but many of the compe- 
titors similarly alter the angle of the south and 
east sides of the ground, though not to the same 
extent as the author of No. 92 has done. There 
are, however, other discrepancies in designs—of 
the nature referred to—from the comparison of 
which valuable information could have been 
derived. The decorative design in No. 92 1s 
more meritorious than the plan. In the ground- 
story the fronts have arch-headed windows with 
enriched spandrils, and with the Bs panelled, 
and enriched with horizontal mouldings in lieu 
of rustication. Above,—the height of two 
stories, — there is an order of pei? oso 
Corinthian columns, with broken entablature, 
balustrade, and vases: to the first-floor there 
are arch-headed windows with enriched spau- 
drils; and, to the upper floor, are windows, 
with dados or pedestal bands, groupmg with 
the windows below, enriched with festoons. 

No. 94, with a motto—‘ Utilitas”—not unfit- 
tingly chosen for a design which displays pro- 
minently, decorative character, is spoken Of as 
by Mr. Coe, and the drawings include a gene 
street plan, with a plan to a smaller scale show- 
ing—what it is necessary to consider—the con- 
nection of proposed: rouées with the communl- 
cations to and from far distant localities; @ 
block-plan of the Offices generally, and a py 
for the Foreign-office. The author 1s ye 
those who would remove Westminster-bnage 
altogether; and probably he has put the - : 
the removal party in the best light. He : 
“new Trafalgar-bridge,” opposite the se one 
guards, with one of the main a taketh 
opposite Cockspur-street; whilst on the 
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side he would provide two streets, one to Stam- 
ford-street and the other to the angle of the 
Bridge-road. For another bridge, he proposes 
the site south of the Victoria Tower,—the 
route on the Middlesex side commencing 
from the angle in Victoria-street, and on the 
Surrey side crossing the archbishop’s garden 
(whereabouts, a street at a right angle 1s sug- 

ted to the York-road), then running straight 
y the Obelisk, using the portion of the West- 
minster-bridge-road beyond the Orphan School, 
and the Borough-road, passing on to Stones’- 
end, Blackman-strect, which is crossed,—after- 


wards crossing Bermondsey-street, and ulti-| rations have been well studied. 


mately joining the Bermondsey Low-road,— 


whilst, farther on, a road often proposed, is indi-'to the south end of the Hall. The drawings 


cated, cutting off the corner of Paradise-row 
with the Deptford Lower-road. At the Victoria- 
street end, the new street would connect with 
a short route northward to the St. James’s-park 
foot-bridge, and with one southward to Regent- 
street, Westminster. There can be no doubt 
that the rou¢e proposed would be one of the most 
important forthemetropolis. Wewould wish, how- 
ever, tourge, as wehave done before, that the argu- 
ments in favour of particular rouées and bridges, 
whilst showing the advantages of these lines, do 
not at all controvert the arguments in favour 
of other lines, which equally and in addition re- 
quire to be opened. Like most of the competi- 
tors who would contemplate having no bridge 
on the present site at Westminster, the author 
of No. 94 leaves the approaches as they are, 
thereby, as it seems to us—without referring 
to the money already spent in foundations— 
wasting an opportunity of getting at the most 
economical rate, one of the many bridges which 
are still needed. For, whilst the ores of 
a bridge often cost as much as the bridge itself, 
it cannot be too generally made known that 
the approaches for the bridge—with increased 
width on the up-stream side—at Westminster, 
are so nearly complete, that the purchase of one 
small block of houses on the Lambeth side, 
would be alone required to make them so. 
Referring, however, to what may be an inde- 
pennet question, namely, the erection of a 
ridge next the Victoria ‘lower, it may be well 
to state that the levels are even less favourable 
there to the effect of the Houses of Parliament 
than they are at the opposite end. The Victoria 
Tower stands, in fact, on lower ground than 
the Clock Tower; and, therefore, it would be 
exceedingly difficult to get the gradient for the 
oe to the bridge, proposed by the author 
of No. 94, without serious injury to Sir Charles 
Barry’s work. We need not refer to the 
author’s other suggested improvements; but 
proceed to the design for the Foreign-office, 
which is prominent in the exhibition, by its 
bold and effective perspective view. First, re- 
marking that “the written description” to 
which the author requests particular attention, 
oes not accompany the drawings, we observe 
that the plan ies two internal quadrangles, 
with sunk areas and ornamental gardens ; and 
that these quadrangies light, besides the trans- 
verse corridors, a grand gallery, of 20 feet wide, 
on each floor in the residence, through a loggia 
or recess, which may be filled with flowers at 
evening receptions. The principal corridors to 
the official department would seem to be 
lighted only at the ends. ‘The Office has the 
principal entrance at the east, and a second one 
in Downing-street, and the entrance to the Resi- 
dence is from the park under a wide carriage 
porch, formed of clustered and rusticated pilas- 
_ 4n the residence, beyond the entrance- 
hall, is the grand gallery, north and south, before 
referred to, and a similar corridor, with the 
Teception-rooms on the floor above. In the 
middle of the whole plan is a “central hall” 
(44 feet square and 50 feet in height), for occa- 
sional use ; it is lighted at the sides, that is, from 
_ courts, and is reached from the landings of 
jn stairs both of the Office and the Residence. 
= a the decorative design, the style may 
bail ed a rich pure Italian; the masses of the 
ding are crowned with curved roofs; and 

18 a turret having much the character of 

One of the Anglo-Italian bell-towers, at the 
north-west angle. Besides the porches to the 
ol ence, there is a portico in two stories of 
by the Offices. The lower story gene- 
y has three-quarter columns of the Italian- 


| 
‘about 170 feet,—a mistake which is made in 


| Tonic order rusticated, and quoins and window 
' dressings ; the first floor has a Corinthian order 
‘and arch-headed windows, and to the upper 
floor there are windows with dressings and 
pediments. The cornice to the building is sur- 
mounted by a balustrade, interrupted by the 
‘dormer windows, which have eal pediments, 
and there are attics to the chief masses of the 
buildings from which rise the curved roofs, 
which have railings at the top. The prominent 
parts referred to, in the front, have Venetian 
windows, bordered by clustered columns bearing 
a pediment and sculpture. The interior deco- 


For No. 95—“ Stranger”—we must go back 


under the number, represent designs for the War- 
office and Foreign-office in one building, and 
|the residence in a separate block. The whole 
group extends over the prescribed boundary 


several designs that are more important than 
the one we are noticing. The author disregard- 
ing the instructions, places the Foreign-office 
along the Downing-street side, and the War- 
office chiefly along the south. It is impossible 
to make out the decorative character, the eleva- 
tions being placed far from the eye, and being 
very full of work. 

No. 96, at the north end of the Hall, includes 
under the motto “Apropos,” a general street 
plan, and a detailed block plan, and under the 
motto “ Pense & bien,” designs for the War- 
office and the Foreign-office in separate build- 
ings, which are joined by an archway. In the 
general plan, Westminster-bridge is removed; 
but a foot-bridge on the suspension principle is 
placed on the site. For this bridge, the chains 
and other materials of Hungerford-bridge are 
proposed to be used; for, as the authors provide 
a carriage-bridge approached from Trafalgar- 
square, they conceive that two bridges closel 
adjoining one another, would not be er 
The new suspension-bridge would, it is thought, 
solve the difficulty of the depreciation of the 
property in the Bridge-road; and as to the loss 
of the money already expended in foundations 
for the Westminster-bridge, the authors think 
the sacrifice of that, or of ten times the amount, 
should not stand in the way of a comprehensive 
public improvement. ‘his, however, is assuming 
that the plan now before us would effect an im. 
provement, as contrasted with the maintenance 
of the carriage route, and the completion of the 
bridge which has been commenced,—an opinion 
which we need hardly say, is not ours. For, 
our original argument in favour of the bridges 
north and south, being admitted by all parties— 
preserving a bridge at Westminster or not—the 
real question is, whether, with the other bridges, 


a third carriage route—namely, the existing one, | 


—is desirable; and this is generally admitted. 
The economy of construction in the present site 
is a subordinate argument. The chains of a 
suspension-bridge would be more destructive to 
the effect of the Houses of Parliament, than 
would any bridge on the plan which is approved 
of by Sir C. Barry; and the expression of an 
opinion by the author of the design No. 99, 
touching the present Hungerford-bridge, and 
the view of London, may indicate what the archi- 
tect of the Houses would say as to any sus- 
pension-bridge at Westminster. With reference 
to the view that there is no necessity for two 
bridges, so near together as the Hungerford- 
bridge and a Charing Cross-bridge, we may just 
observe that their distance on the plan would 


not represent exactly the case. For, there would | 


be considerable difference in level,—the Hunger- 
ford-bridge would be a high-level bridge, serving 
the South Western Railway, and the other bridge 
would be a low-level bridge for different purposes. 
The distance also, of the bridges on the Middle- 
sex side, would not be so trifling as to lend an 
excuse for doing away with the Hungerford route. 
—in the plan under No. 96, the authors seem 
to provide an approach to their Charing-cross 
bridge, by the destruction of Northumberland 
House ; and on the Lambeth side, they propose 
curved lines of street to Upper Stamford street, 
to the New-cut, and to the Bridge-road. They 
have also a bridge at the Horseferry. They 
alter the east side of Whitehall, connect the 
Mall and the Strand, form a street from near 
the foot of the Charing-cross bridge, southwards 


to the Clock Tower; similarly open out a view 
of the Victoria Tower by a street from Victoria- 
street, crossing Dean’s-yard; remove St. Mar- 
garet’s Church, and get a place 600 feet square, 
opposite the north side of the Abbey; arran 
the parade, with additions to the adjacent build- 
ings, on a symmetrical plan—removing Dover 
House; and repeat the Banqueting House, 
with a central feature, and an archway on the 
same right line as the archway of the Horse- 
guards, leading to the court of a building for 
the use of scientific societies. A new National 
Gallery, and an alteration of Trafalgar-square ; a 
street north to Leicester-square ; and one from 
Chandos-street to Jermyn-street, Regent-circus, 
are also projected. For the embankment, it 
is proposed there should be two levels,—one 
route passing under the bridges, and in front 
of the Houses of Parliament, and another at 
the level of the bridges, terminating at Bridge- 
street. The Offices generally are proposed to 
be arranged in regular blocks, the Board of 
Trade front being preserved; and the Admiralty, 
with a dome terminating the vista from the 
street, on the present a of Charles-street, 
bane next the river. The masses of buildi 
would be connected by screens and triumph 
arches. The War-office and Paymaster-general’s- 
office, would have similar elevations in Par- 
liament-street, connected by an archway and 
screen of columns; and the Foreign-office and 
Exchequer, each surround three sides of a 
quadrangle, with a residence, filling in the side 
next the park. The plans of the War-office and 
Foreign-office have been well studied and care- 
fully drawn ; but the elevations and perspective 
views have evidently been hurried. The corri- 
dors seem to be partly lighted by borrowed 
lights. A large area of window-opening, exter- 
nally, is provided. In the War-vffice plan, 
there are two archways from Parliament-street 
to the court, and under these are entrances to 
the building. The principal entrance is on the 
opposite side of the court. In the Foreign- 
office plan, the entrance to the Office is bya 
portico of superimposed coupled columns on the 
east, and there is another entrance from the 
central court. The residence is entered from 
the court—to which there are carriage-ways of 
ingress and egress—and from the f ners ; and it 
has a grand staircase which winds round the 
space inclosing the private stairs. In the Office,. 
the staircase is well planned, with middle and 
side flights, and landing all round on the floor 
above, and the corridors are well lighted from- 
the open courts. The decorative features com- 
prise semicircular and segmental headed win- - 
dows—some with labels—enriched friezes, cor-- 
nice, and balustrade, loggias or porticoes in 
several stories in re-entering angles; and 
avilions with orders and curved roofs with 
alustraded terminations; but the merit of the 
design would have to be looked for, as we said, 
in the plans. 

No. 97, “ England expects every Man to do his 
Duty,” at the south end of the Hall,—ascribed 
to Messrs. Wadmore and A.J. Baker,— includes a 
large street plan, a block plan, and views of all 
the Offices—which are in a connected design,— 
and drawings of the War-oflice and the Foreign- 
office. The general plan has received the chief 
attention. Westminster-bridge, the authors pro- 
pose to remove—whilst leaving the approaches 
—and they would substitute a bridge opposite the 
site of Dover House,—removed in connection 
with Mr. Pennethorne’s direct route to South- 
wark. In this proposal they would seem to intend 
but one bridge; but they also suggest two 
bridges, one at Charing-cross and the other 


‘south of the Victoria Tower. They would open 


a communication by an incline between the park 
and Waterloo-place, and one between the Mal 
and the Strand; would remove the National 
Gallery to the site of Burlington House; at 
Westminster, would take down the south 
side of Great George-street, and remove St. 
Margaret’s Church to the angle formed b 

Great George-street and Prince’s-street; woul 

move the Sessions-house to the site of Gwydyr 
House, and the law-courts to Somerset House ; 


and, like many of the other competitors, woul 

form a place of 600 feet square, with statues 
and fountains, opposite the Abbey ; and would 
clear the south side of the Abbey and the 
Chapter-house. The Offices generally they would 
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‘in the ground-floor corridors at least. 


‘staircase has a domical ceiling, and is well | 
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‘artange in two buildings,-one on each side of Par- 
Jiamenit-street, which they would make 180 feet 
in width, planting rows of trees along it. They 
would presetve the Board of Trade buildings ; 
and have endeavoured, in the general Offices west 
of ‘Parliament-street, to follow the style of Ini 
Jones’s Whitehall Palace; not, however, wethink, 
with as good results as those which are attained 
hy other competitors who have had in view the 
same or the original Palladian style. For the 
Offices on the east side of Parliament-street, “a 
style to harmonise with the New Palace of 
estminster ” ‘is proposed. The rooms of the 
two Offices are arranged round three quad. 
rangles ; and the corridors are lighted by areas 
at each end, and through ornamental gratings 
along the sides from the skylight of the top 
A shaft for ventilation, by the aid of 
which also the smoke of the fireplaces might be 
eorisumed, is shown. 

No. 98, with a monogram of the letters A. 
and V.,H. (at the north end of the hall) includes 
_— plan, a block plan, and designs for the 

ar-office and Foreign-office in separate build- 
ings. These designs are good specimens of the 
treatment of the subject in the Palladian style ; 
the architecture is excellent in general compo- 
sition ‘and proportion of details; and might 
faitly be pat forward to show the effect that:can 
be produced in ‘a style which has not unfre- 
quently of late years been rated at a low level. 
But, as the drawings are bung, they have per- 
haps not been properly noticed. Photographs 
ofthem accompany the written particulars. In 
the general plan, it seems to be the author’s in- 
tention to keep Westminster-bridge much as at 
present commenced; though in that case, like 
others, he must have mistaken the position of 
the new works. He proposes a reconstruction 
of Hungerford-bridge for heavy traffic, and a 
second approach to it from Whitehall-place 
and he indicates a bridge at the Horseferry. 
The embankment of the river—as to which de 
sired measure, ‘we may here observe, that there 
are points which do not seem to have been 
stadied by any of the competitors—the junction 
of'the Mall and the Strand, and of the park and 
Waterloo place by an incline, arches being 
erected at each of the entrances ; the removal of 
St. Margaret’s Church, the Sessions-house, and 
ether buildings, and formation of a grand 
square next the Abbey; a communication with 
this place from Regent-street, skirting the 

rk; a new street opening the south side 
of the Abbey, and ending in a vista of the 
Victoria Tower, near which is a grand state 
landing-place, and other improvements are sug- 
gested. The Board of Trade would be pre- 
served, and an addition made to it at the back. 
The plan of the War-office has an entrance- 
hall, from which corridors lead out, and an inner 
hall and staircase projecting into the one large 
court, which is intersected on the ground level by 
a colonnade leading to the range of building 
opposite—where there is a back entrance. The 
cortidors, 15 feet wide, are lighted in great part 
by openings in the floors and ceilings. These 
seem to be about 18 feet in length, and 4 feet 
9 inches to 5 feet in width, and to be about 42 
feet: apart,—of course, lighted from the top by 
skylights. At the present Board of Trade, 
where there is a similar method of lighting, we 
believe the apertures in the floors are about one- 
third the dimensions just quoted, whilst the 
lights are about 18 feet apart. Considering 
that in ‘the latter case, even in the first floor, 





the light is not by any means greater than neces- 
ary, we apprehend that a length of 42 feet, even 
with large apertures, would involve dark — | 
€ 
useful hints which could be drawn from examina- | 
tion of the plans, would be very numerous; but | 
the vearly closing movement of the Govern. | 
ment allows no opportunity for the real benefit 


from an exhibition, of this kind. The principal | 


treated decoratively, as are all parts of the inte- | 
vior; and it is surmounted externally by a, 
ourved roof quadrangular on plan. The build- | 
ing, which, as we have said, is of good Palladian 
design, is in three stories, and has masses at the 
scovered with truncated roofs, and a pro- 
jecting centre with a portico of coupied columns 
in ‘three stories, and a pediment flanked by 
portions ‘of ‘the front, which ate caried up as 





|P 


turrets with salient colurans and lanterns. ‘The 
general decorative effect is produced by'super- 
imposed coupled ‘columns, ‘chiefly three-quarter 
columns, with additional ‘clustered columns to 
the centres of the angle-masses or pavilions, 
where also the windows are larger, and the 
central group has.a curved pediment at the top, 
and sculpture,—the lower order being rusti- 
cated,—whilst the intercolumns have archivolts 
and imposts enclosing windows with architraves 
and pediments. The whole design shows what 
a good effect may be produced with the most 
simple, and even with long familiar, materials. 
Sculpture for the pediment is shown in a sketch, 
and is designed to illustrate the origin of war, 
and the blessings of peace. In the Foreign- 
office plan there is one court, ftom which the 
corridors could generally be lighted; but the 
defeet which we believe would exist in the other 
case may also be found. The Residence ‘has a 
feature which is very well treated both ‘deno- 
graphically and decoratively, namely, a loggia 
in two of the principal stories facing the park. 
We regret to find that this design occupies 
— extending considerably over the boun- 
ary of the space coloured yellow in the Govern- 
ment plans. Other competitors—the authors of 
what, perhaps, are the best designs—have fallen 
into the same error, —as we have already 
observed. 

No. 99, marked “ Ae\ra 27” — the author- 
ship of which has already been ascribed—has 
attracted much attention since the opening of 
the Exhibition, both from the careful illustration 
of the proposed street improvements which the 
drawings afford, and from the idea that they 
represent the views of Sir Charles Barry. No 
doubt the chief of the improvements suggested 
are the result of many years’ attention to the 
subject by the architect named, and they have 
this advantage as compared with the propositions 
of the foreign competitors,—that they make 
great use of the existing routes, instead of alto- 
gether ignoring them; whilst they suggest a 
number of works, trifling in themselves as to 
cost,—but of great value as to the thorough- 
fares, and as to architectural effect. The-draw- 
ings include a general street-plan, with a number 
of sections and elevations, showing the gradients 
and the different lines of buildings along the 
embankment and various streets from Mill- 
bank to Leicester-square ; a block-plan of the 
oa arrangement of the Offices, and separate 

rawings of that portion of the main design, 
which comprises the War-office and Foreign- 
office. The author or authors, at cme say 
they have been guided as to the block-plan by 
the spirit rather than the /e¢éer of the instrac- 
tions, “ which they consider to be incompatible 
with the best realization of the object in view.” 
Thus they have planned one comprehensive 
building for the whole of the objeets required 
to be included in the “block-plan,” excepting 
the offices for the commissions—which would 
be located in the buildings contemplated by Sir 
Charles Barry to enclose New Palace-yard, and 
excepting the Somerset House branch of the 
Admiralty, which is very properly placed in an 
addition, on the north side of the Parade, to 
the “Admiralty, Whitehall.” The offices which 
are left, however, in some parts transgress the 
boundary of the red line. We should say that 
the west side of Parliament-street only is 
appropriated,—the ground on the east side being 
left as at present, or to be gradually cleare 
of bnildings.—By every one of such deviations 
from the letter of the “ instructions,” the pro- 
ject of the Government tends to get hitched 
mto the exact position in which we anticipated 
it would be placed: here, the objects are 
attained in a plan which possibly more than any 
other demands attention, but which cannot re- 
ceive a ptemium without injustice to com- 
etitors who have adhered to the “instructions.” 
‘the ‘authors rightly seeing that the present 
front of the Board of Trade is worthy of preser- 
vation, and'even that ‘the Treasury front, next 
the Parade, need not be demolished, adopt the 
Board of ‘Trade as the wing of a building ex- 
tending slong Parliament-street. The State 
Paper-office next the ‘park, ‘would be the only 
building of any importance removed ; and even 


‘the Board of Control, it will beobserved, ‘could 
'be left for‘some time standing. As regards the 


position of the War-office andthe Foreign-ofiice, 


‘futare bisho 


‘domical roof, 100. feet square, an 


which form ‘part of the general design, the’in. 
structions as to site are strictly adhered to: and 
it is shown that these buildings could ‘be built 
either in eg ee of, or distinct from the 
other offices. Reverting to the general street 
plan, in which the authors'conceive it nece 

to enter largely into the subject of the improve. 
ment of that part of the metropolis,—as to West. 
minster-bridge, the authors propose it ‘should be 
completed on Mr. Page’s plan,—the present site 
being considered the most convenient, as well 
as the natural line of communication with Bel. 
gravia; and it is urged as most important that 
the level of the new roadway, as determined | 
Parliament, should remain unaltered. The pro- 
posed bridge at the Horseferry is indicated, 
and for the third bridge, the authors offer either 
a reconstruction of Hungerford-bridge, or a new 
bridge from Charing-cross, with a second approach 
from the Horse Guards. If the Hungerford. 
bridge site were preferred, they hope that the 
reconstruction would involve removal of the 
chains, which they well say detract from one of 
the best views in London. The embankment is 
shown in some places at a high level on 
arches, and elsewhere—as in front of Somerset 
House, and Whitehall-gardens—at a low 
level, and adapted for promenades. Thus 
there would not -be a continuous carriageway, 
though we should observe that this desired 
provision, in the opinion of some parties could 
not be made without greatly interfering with 
the commercial interests. About the end of 
the present Craven-street, a good site is sug- 
gested for a large hotel ; and the space reclaimed 
in front of the Adelphi, would serve for a large 
basin, or a metropolitan railway terminus, 
which could be joined to the proposed Farring- 
don terminus, bv tunnelling under Fleet-street. 
The raising of the river terrace of the Houses 
of Parliament, is suggested as ‘worthy of con- 
sideration. Amon tthe eneral improvements, 
ate the junction of the Mall with the Strand, and 
of the Haymarket with the park, along with the 
formation of a road skirting ‘the Parade, ‘to 
Victoria-street; the enclosure of the Parade, 
with ar open screen next the park—an improve- 
ment: conducive to architectural effect, and offer- 
ing advantages as ‘to the location of the troops 
during periods of popular excitement; a new 
line of street, south of the Abbey precincts, 
conjoined with a removal of houses opposite the 
Victoria Tower, to form gardens and open out a 
view of the Chapter-house; the formation of @ 
garden on the river side, south of the tower; 
the removal of St. Margaret’s Church, to-a site 
between Tothill-street and the Birdcage-walk— 
the schools to be in proximity, and the Stationary- 
office between Tothill-street and Victoria-street ; 
the hospital bemg placed in a more central 
locality, and the Sessions-house transferred 


‘to the Westminster Bridewell ; the western 


towers of the Abbey improved by details of 
better ‘character, and a spire raised at the 
intersection of the nave and transepts, whilst 
the Chapter-house would be restored, and a 
new palace added within the “ precincts,” for® 
of Westminster. Moreover, t 
National Gallery would be altered and greatly 
enlarged, and a new street to Leicester-square 
would be formed at the back; and a cen 
gateway and wing would be added to White 
Chapel, to form a symmetrical group, the ad- 
ditional building being, it is thought, an appro- 
iate location for the National Portrait Gal- 
ery. The Horse-guards would be improved 
in architectural character, by the alteration of 
the lantern-turret, and new wings to the build- 
ings might be added, supposing that Dover 
House were removed. In all these arrange- 
ments, as well as in the plan of the Offices them- 
selves, the authors have been impressed with 
the importance of large open spaces—at 
events as an ultimate object—both for sanitary 
reasons and for the due display of what wo 
be fine groups of buildings,—but at the same 
time they have arranged their Offices with du 
regard to the manner in which public money 18 
usually voted. For the buildings themselves, 
taking the Board of Trade as'the basis of 


design, and raising the roof, they propose @ 
‘similar block as an opposite wing, nd Ye- 


eessed ‘centre surmounted by @ 


950 ‘feet in 





height, with a lantern. ‘This feature is 8¥g- 
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ted: with the view of marking the Public 
ffices, and as one that would contrast 
but not compete with the Victoria Tower. 
The: quadrangle is enclosed by a screen of 
arches; and has minor towers in the re-enter- 
ing angles; and there are archways through 
to a glass-roofed court, —which would mea- 
aare 320 feet by 150 feet. The central build- 
ing on the east would be the War-office,— 
the tower and roof being appropriate for the 
stowage of papers. The entrance archways 
lead through to the Foreign-office, which has 
also an entrance from the park. The Resi- 
dence fills up the northern side of this portion 
of the plan, and is entered from the park; and 
the chief feature in it, is a grand saloon, 
the full height of the two floors, with columns 
and galleries, and a staircase at the end, the 
reception-rooms being ranged around. The 
lighting of these rooms, from the ceilings, is 
well managed, and is much varied as to design. 
The corridors in the Offices are chiefly lighted 
by borrowed lights — /unettes,— but the ex- 
ternal window opening is ample in area. The 
several departments are self-contained in plan, 
with entrances and passages of their own. In 
places for business; elaborate finishings are 
not deemed appropriate. In the park front, 
the building is carried up to a consider- 
able height, anda long gallery with columns 
and arches is provided to afford a view 
over the park on occasions of national comme- 
moration. It will be obvious that by the archi- 
tectural design before us, a, certain effect both of 
ouping and mass would be insured, which is 
Fard y attainable by leaving the Board of Trade 
and the new buildings distinct and. separate. 
On the other hand, the design starts from a 
lower key-note than the architect of the Board 
of Trade would have chosen under different cir- 
cumstances, namely, from that ofa design which, 
admirable as it is, was not conceived, we appre- 
hend, as a part of an intended building, and 
which was itself in some degree a reconstruction 
of an original very inferior work. 

Before the present notice reaches the majority 
of our readers, the exhibition at Westminster- 
hall will have closed,—long before it can have 
effected any of the great ends which we con- 
templated from it. We regret the loss of the 
opportunity much; it is a loss. in which the 
competitors will feel deeply interested; and it 
should point to the necessity of having, ere long, 
a _s even more available than Westminster- 
hall, for exhibitions and the like purposes. We 
hope to find means of completing our record of 
an event in architectural progress which cannot 
but be deemed the most important of‘our time. 








ARCHITECTURE OF GREAT BRITAIN.* 





In the falness of its capac'ty for rich decoration, 
the Anglo-Palladian has already shown itself quite 
equal to the most gorgeous Tudor Gothic; while, in 
its more simple forms (particularly in external effect), | 
it is to our minds far more impressive. We are | 
speaking, be it remembered, of the two styles in their 
application to non-ecclesiastical structures: for, 
simple as the church may be in superficial character, 
it will assert, in its towers, spires and large traceried 
windows, a majesty peculiarly its own. But take, for 
Instance, Inigo Jones’s Banquetting-room in White- 
hall; Gothicise it with only the same amount of orna- 
mentation: in other words, convert its columns into 

ses, its window dressings into labels and 
moulded work, its balustrade into a pierced battle- 
ment; and see whether a noble and handsome Pal- 
ladian facade would not be reduced to a meagre Gothic 
front. ‘There is not, in this, a word against Gothic 
design in its right place, but merely an averment 
that, supposing the general outline of this building 
and its included solids and voids are arbitrarily fixed, 
the Classic mode of decorative finish is far preferable 
to the Gothic employed in like measure. 

We shall, however, leave Whitehall for finer and 
more recent examples ; and, as we have alladed to the 
New Houses of Parliament as failing to substantiate 

supremacy of Gothic design, apart from the chorch, 
we will take a less spacious, though scarcely less noted 
building, in support of. our classic plea—St. George’s 
Hall; Liverpool. We advance it, as we did the former, 
with allowance for its imperfections, stating, however, 
our Impressions that- the defects of the Westminster 
edifice are mainly attributable to the prescribed style, 
While those of St: George’s Hall are referable, in great 
meagure, to the death of its accomplished architect ere 








 * See Pp. 226, ante, 


he had those opportunities for self-correction with 
which Sir-C. Barry has been favoured. It. is true, 
the tasteful and erudite Cockerell has well sustained 
the appointment so sadly vacated; but there will be 
certain differences between two men of equally distin- 
guished ability, hazardous to the perfection of the one 
work on which they may successively be engaged. 
But there stands St. George’s Hall, a proud moou- 
ment to the genius of the late Mr. Elmes, and the 


leading example of the present day to support the 


claims of Classic design. This building is, indeed, 
especially Classic,—i, ¢. in the antique sense,—for, 
externally, at least, the modifications of the Palladian 
school have no share. So far, it may be regarded as 
pure Greek, the cause of which, in a general way, it 
is by no means our wish to advocate. The buildiog 
is not our selected specimen of the character for such 
structures in the mass; but it is, nevertheless, a bright 
particular example of Classic triumph. What edifice, 
circumscribed within the limits of that oblong cube, 
could be made, by any amount of Gothie appliance, 
capable of standing in rivalry before it? Notoweris 
wanted here. No elaborate decoration of porch, or 
richest tracery of window and crocketted gable, could 
out-face that Corinthian portico, nobly elevated on its 
stylobate, and crowned with its sculptured pediment. 
What buttress-range could equal, in simple, yet suffi- 
ciently ornate, perspective, the lateral colonnades, 
finely divided from, yet seen in conjunction with, the 
pillars of the front? We stop not to mention the 
several alterations or additions that might improve 
this grand exterior: we look with generous admiration 
upon the general development of a grand idea, the 
offspring of antiqne love and native invention ; and 
we lament the architect is not living to hear “ his 
country’s praises poured down before him,” 

We must, however, anticipate the objection that 
may with reason be taken to the inclosure of a Roman 
interior within a pure Greek shell. It is as though 
the nave of St. Peter’s were housed in the cell of the 
Parthenon. Without, all. is square; within, all is 
cirenlar.. The arched aisles and the waggon-headed 
vault of the nave, are too directly opposed to the 
cubical character of the exterior ; and the mere super- 
ficial adornment of the nave ceiling is of too distinct 
a character from the more substantial realities of the 
columned. piers and solid vaulting of the work on 
either hand. ‘The interior, then, is not, per se, so 
perfect a composition as that of the building out- 
wardly. But, if the former had been as complete in 
itself as the exterior, would they haye harmonised ? 
Certainly not; and then the question remains, whether 
the structure should have been pervadingly Greek, or 
Greco-Roman? We apprehend the purposes of the 
interior, as affecting aconstic requirements, have been 
best considered by the form adopted ; and, there‘ore, 
much as we may regret the loss of that simple 
grandeur which would. have impressed us, had the 
square form been observed ;throughout, we are com- 
pelled to acknowledge a difficulty in the application 
of pure Greek desigo, which leaves us to fall back on 
the more accommodating and plastic architecture of 
the Greco-Roman period, The remarks applied to 
St. George’s Hall, eqnally refer to the church of the 
Madeleine at Paris; though we admit there are cases 
(as sufficiently shown in the British Museum) where 


| the Athenian character may be fully carried out in all 





Are not your abutments aud superincumbent weights 
simply ornamental, and, apart from that, utterly user 
less? Is not: your blind arched work (even in your 
cathedra's and most important old buildings) worse 
than useless? Does it not rather tend to weakens 
your walls by preveating equal settlement in their 
face and back substance? Are you not now repairing 
the mischiefs eutailed upon some of your revered 
models by this vicions construction? What right 
have you to more than But. we need not. 
continue our repliant echo. 

But this is were recrimination; and, in defence.of 
ourselves, we will answer for both parties ; first, hows 
ever, remarking, that the fashion of mural decoration 
by tiers of little blank arcades, so large'y practised 
on many old cathedrals and castles (more. especially on 
those of the Norman period) was in every sense 
vicious. Its injuriousness, constrnetively speaking, 
might have been in all cases avoided by management; 
but it was destructive of all brexdth in general effect, 
and was in itself minutely absurd and unimaginative, 
The Lombard Goths had seen the arcaded ordinance 
of the noble Colcsseam at Rome, and they were ever 
emulating it in little on the walls of their own struc- 
tures; abhorring, like Nature, a vaeuum, but with 
nothing, like art, to help them in their aversion, 
Pisa. Cathedral front, and that of Lincoln, may be 
adduced as instances in particular of this. showy 
abomination. The gate-tower of Bury St. Edmund’s 
may he referred. to as in great measure an exception 
to its prevalence. 

To resume: the surface decoration of a, piece.of 
architecture, Gothic or Classic, should have typical 
reference to some constructive feature indigenons. to 
its practical development, or to some extrinsic applir 
ance which may have been customary. Thus the 
column and entablatare represent the post aud. beam 
of the early Greek cabin; and the festoou of flowers 
sculptured on the frieze typifies the true floral adorn- 
ments which were hung up on festal oecasions. The 
buttress and pinnacle of the modern Gothic edifice 
relate to the direct aud indirect resistance necessary to 
the sustainment of a ceiling-vault or roof without a 
tie-beam,—the flying buttress more especially. Now, 
though it would be most absurd to apply suchan 
obviously constructive means as the latter to a, buidd> 
ing no way requiring it, the engaged column and 
entablature of Classic, and the common buttress and 
pinnacle of Gothic design, may be retained with a 
purpose of honest meaning. An ordinary gerdenr 
wall, instead of being 14 brick in thickness continu- 
ously, will be the stronger, as well as the less unpicta- 
resque, if it be formed in bays of one brick, with 
buttresses of two bricks; aud thus the engaged 
columns or buttresses sforesaid serve for the sustaia- 
ment of a wall which should otherwise be of an 
increased substance throughout. The entsblatnre 
form of the Greek edifice is. preserved as the hori- 
zontal bond of the vertical work below; and, the 
pinnaele of the Guthic structure remains a3 the hand- 
some crowning member of a vertical feature, enun- 
ciating. gracefully the genius of the Gothic style. 

But we now come to a poiat on which our Gothie 
opponents must be le!t to speak for themselves. Take 
away their buttress from every, building not requiring 
it, and they will frequently, at least, have a most 





the n y n all | depreciating loss to lament! Oa the contrary, deny 
its integrity. There may. indeed be many occasions|{o the Classic arebitect the use of his unjustified 


in which our Joz-model will not only be completed column and full entablature, and he falls back,—how? 


without the necessity for a single arched opening or 
coved ceiling, but in which such forms would prove 
inconvenient ; and then the artist will be at least free 
to choose between the severer post-and-beam arebi- 
tecture of Greece, and the lighter forms of its Romaa 
modification. In the very. great majority of instances, 


however, the union of the square and the circular will | 
be desirable ; the only imperative care being, that the | 
exterior shall not be all of the one, while the interior | 
is all of the other. Each may be participative in | 
both ; and the exterior of the Army and Navy Club, | 


house, iu London, is a-worthy illustration of the prin- 
ciple just advanced. 
Our Gothic universalists will—not in cavil, but in 


reason—appeal to our candour with this question :— | 


**Would your Box-model, then, suggest all those 
engaged columns and other superficial appliances 
which ornament your walls and windows? Are they 
not merely decorative, aud otherwise wholly useless P 
What right have you, in your utilitarian severity, to 
admit anything more on your facades than the 
moulded work on your door and window frames, the 
** cornice which has its type in the eaves of your roof, 
and such few other decorations as your box develop- 
ments may honestly permit?” We reply, in the 
first. place,—“ The same right;which you have to the 
application of buttresses, pinnacles, blind arches, and 
other pseudo features, without which your walls 
might, be blank as those of a barn. Is. there, any 
lateral pressure from vault or roof to. justify mural 
prop or vertical pressure? Ts not your Tudor build- 


ing @ mere thing of walls and flat floors, Gothicised? | 





| Why, as Sir Charles Barry did on his Travellers’ and 


Reform Club-houses, where, with his bold and. en- 


riched cornice, warranted fenestral decoration, balts+ 
trade courses, and rustic quoins, he stands defiiut of all 
Gothic rivalry in respeet to the conditions: of his 


challenge. Here is nv portico; no engaged columns 
or pilasters, shooting up from basement to entobla+ 
ture; no crowning balustrade; no pseudo architees 
ture of ostentatious kind; nothing but decorated 
eaves, enriched fascias and string courses; one. range 
of pedimented windows, requiring the colamns that 
flank them ; and other modest graces, as b: longing to 
the parts they decorate, as the brows and lashes te 
the eyesaud the lips to the mouth. Let. the, Goth do 
away with his buttresses, and mural panellings. Leave 
him with only his eaves, and windows, and: string 
courses: and see what a panper hospital his building 
would become! “But,” he answers, “the genius.of 
his style admits and requires all these discarded mem- 
bers, with their decorative opportunities.” Just so 
while our style admits, yet does od require, an 
equality of ornamentation. The Army and, Navy 
Ciub-house, shows-how we can robe ourself in riva} 
splendour ; but which, with most dignity, cam wear 
the modest garb? or even that of denuded bezgary,? 
We leave Salisbury Cathedral to attest.the supremacy 
of Gothie design, in all its fuleess, for the chureh; 
but we still ask, where is the Gothic gable-end, of equal 
ornate, amount, which, will. impress, the eye: of! a 
beholder like the. Tusean portal of St. Panl’s, Coventi 
garden—‘‘the handsomest barn in Europe?” Or-whe 
shall contrive, with the seme contents of uawrenght 
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stone, a Gothic cowshed, equal in service and effect to 
what may be produced by a back wall, two low end 
gables, and a front of three openings, formed by two 
unhewn granite posts, supporting a continuous lintel- 
course of the same material ? 

If we still refer to Gothic design, it is because the 
allusion is necessary to our more immediate subject. 

The window is @ most influential matter in our 
theme. In pointed architecture it is the primary 
telling feature, separately considered; nor shall we 
compare with the wooden bars of a square or circular- 
headed sash or casement, the fascinating beauties of 
the Gothic window, with its moulded stone tran- 
somes, aud mullions ramifying into richest tracery. 
In a church, the mazimum size is given, governed 
only by the proportion allowed in the most attainable 
height, or width, as the case may be; for the remain- 
ing light, unobscured by the mullions, transoms, and 
tracery (and that often subdued by deep colour in the 
glass), will never be more than enough for those who 
are not over sentimental on “the dim religious.” 


more eloquent prompter, would have suggested our 
next consideration,—that of the dome,—the imperial 
crown of Roman majesty,—and for the loss of which, 
the towers of Gloucester, Canterbury, and Victoria, 
the spires of Salisbury and Lichfield, and the lantern 
of Ely, would be inadequate compensation. The 
elevation of the dome of the Pantheon on the vault 
of the Temple of Peace, was a conception worthy of 
| Michelangelo; though, by the way, it was no more 
than a modification of what had been already done 
by Brunelleschi. The Duomo of Florence was parent 
of the cupola of St. Peter’s. Our determined resolve 
in favour of the Gothic style for the church may 
excommunicate St. Paul’s from ecclesiastical position ; 
but the dome of that building remains, none the less, 
the most majestic piece of architecture in the world ; 
and, when we can transfer its bishop to a new cathe- 
dral, which may show how Christian Pointed design 
is compatible with the spirit and character of the Pro- 
testant faith, the present cathedral may be converted 
permanently, as the Church of St. Geneviéve was for a 





The glazing, too, is not to open, but to remain fixed | 
with lead and iron in the stonework. The winds and 
waters may do their worst. But in all other build- | 
ings, there will be many of the windows requiring | 
hinged casements or sliding s shes; and then these | 
mullions and transoms become fearful conductors of | 
the tempest. By expensive means of wooden extra 
frames, machinery, and copper slips, it may be kept | 
at bay; but the means are makeshifts, and insulting | 
to the integrity of the architecture which is especially | 
one of stone. In a Greek or Italian building, ag 
before stated, we may consult our climate, in re- 
quiring a maximum of light and air throuh aj 
minimum of general opening; and if that opening be 
more than admissible for the ordinary proportions, 
we employ intermediate columns, and introduce the 
triple-light Venetian composition,—only to an occa- 
sional and certain extent encountering the difficulties 
of the mu'lion,—and having a legitimate right to the 
use of wood, &e. The engaged columns, also, and | 
their covering entablatures, which may be applied on 
each side and above the window architraves, are 
greatly protective, while they form a decorative ad- 
junct more than can be possibly afforded by the stone- 
work of a Gothic window admitting only equal light ; 
end, since the classic window is thus shown to be the 
best for all ordinary purposes, it follows, that the style 
of architecture which alune admits it, has one more 
credential, and a very strong one, in its favour. 

The doorway, in Gothic and Classic art, is equally | 
susceptible of pictorial treatment; or, we may in- 
deed admit, that, individually, it may &ssume an im- | 
pressive character in the great Gothic structure | 
scarcely to be equalled in any other: its cavernous | 
depth of pillars, mouldings, and concentric rings, | 
narrowing as it recedes, affording most available | 
opportunity for ornate display, and effeciive contrast, or | 
variety of light andshade. We have now, however, to | 
speak of that which may be required to stand before it. | 

To the doorway of every building the close porch | 
is commou ; and both Roman and Gothic portal may 
‘be protected by the open arcaded inclosure: but the 
portico of columns and entablature is only to be had 
from Greece, A shed, for the brief temporary con- 
venience of the coming or departing visitors, is often 
@ necessity to which the simple close porch is in- 
adequate. The larger open arcaded appendage, in 
consequence of its solid spandrils, and the broad 
square angle piers demanded to resist lateral pres- 
sure, presents a mass of masonry greatly obstructive 
of the windows behind it, darkening the entrance 
vestibule and the room above to a much greater 
amount than will be occasioned by slender round 

- columns preserving the entire altitude of the light, 
which arches would secure only at their crown. Thus 
we select the shed of post and beam, and artistify it 
into the portico. The proportion of the Roman 

-orders—Ionic and Doric—are more slight than 
those of Greece,—-the Corinthian the same in both 
cases,—and we therefore find another reason for 

. selecting the Greco-Italian style. 

The Classic portico is unquestionably the most 
beautiful single feature in architectural design; com- 
plete in itself; comprehending, in fact, an entirety,— 
‘the whole front or flank of the Greek temple. ‘I'hat 
porticoes are often mere ostentatious appendages, ill 
connected with, or wrongfully applied to buildings 
not requiring them, is most true; and we quite par- 
‘ticipate in the aversion of our severer critics to the 
thabit of wavtonly sticking wp the end of a Greek 
temple against the side of a modern structure. But 
the error has resulted from the just estimate of the 
portico as a thing in itself surpussingly beautiful ; 
and, in our admiration of it when finely exemplified, we 
eare not to know whether Mr. Wilkins was, or was 
not, justified in the noble and elegant specimen which 
adorns the Londoo University. It has, however, no 
less justification than the Victoria Tower of the West- 
minster Pulace. 

The mention of the London University, without a 


time, into a cenotaph, “ Aux Grands Hommes la 
Patrie Reconnoissante.” The great men of philo- 
sophy, poetry, literature, science, art, and war, may 
there repose in marble effigy ; leaving Westminster 
Abbey as the mausoleum of monarchs “by the 
Divine Grace of God,” and ecclesiastics of “ apostolic 
descent.” The mountain amplitude of the Dome exter- 
nally, and its internal firmamental expanse, are pre- 
sentments too nobly impressive to be forfeited; and 
the frequent necessity for its use, as the natural 
covering of substructures circular in their plav, and 
admissible only in the Greco-Roman edifice, is at 
once a vast additional reason for Greco-Roman design 
in our noa-ecclesiustical buildings. 

And here we may refer to a thoughtless objection 
often taken to the external dome of St. Paul’s, as 
being a falsehood,—a mere show and sham of wood 
and lead work, over an internal and lower cupola of 
brick! As well might’ criticism denounce the wood 
and lead covering over the vaulted ceilings of nave 
and aisles. In both cases, the sub-masonry is covered 
by a fitting wood roof; however, in either, the cover- 
ing might be of stone lying close upon the work 
underneath: and, certainly, the upper dome of St. Paul’s 
has as legitimate connexion with the brick cupola 
beneath, as the high-pitched wooden roofs of the 
Gothic cathedral with the vaulted ceilings below 
them. The lute Pugin’s contemptuous reference 
to the “ fictitions dome” of St. Paul’s, only occasions 
a contemptuous retort. He was a most prejudiced 
and bigoted critic; and by no means the most suc- 
cessful of our Gothic architects. 

And this brings us to the final consideration of the 
roof question. Much has been said about the advan- 
tage of the high Gothic pitch, in throwing off the 
snow and the wet more readily than the low pitch of 
the Greek or Italian building ; and where there is no 
parapet, the advantage is admitted. But, inasmuch 
as the parapet is invariable in all first-rate Gothic 
structures, and is never seen in the Greek temple, nor 
required by the most perfect Roman buildings, the 
argument falls to the ground much more readily than 
the wet, which, on the contrary, fills the Goth’s 
gutters more quickly than the water-pipes can carry 
it off, and hurls avalanches of snow down to his 
parapets faster than spades can relieve them. The 
practical results of the two forms being thus disposed 
of, we come to the economic consideration, that the 
highest Gothic pitch doubles the quantity of timber- 
ing, and nearly doubles the amount of lead or slate 
required by the lowest pitch of the Greek roof. There 
is no necessity to enlarge on this all-snfficient fact, 
which is adduced simply in favour of “ Classic ” art 
as applied to non-ecclesiastical designs ; and not with 
any view to lower the Gothic gable, which, in its 
proper place, is no less to be cherished than the Greek 
pediment. 

Enough has been urged in support of our conclusions 
on the universal admission of Anglo-Classic architec- 
ture for everything save the church and its immediate 
alliances; and much more than we have advanced 
might be said in explanation of our exceptive reasons 
for the Gothic as applied to ecclesiastical structures. 
All, however, that remains for us is to state the con- 
viction that much has yet to be done in the modifica- 
tion of both styles to their respective present uses. 
During the last thirty years we have been gathering 
precedents and making experiments, some of the latter 
being highly successful. Our country has become a 
very museum of architectural design; and the courts 
of the Sydenham Palace (substantially illustrating the 
idea of the author of “ The Palace of Architecture,”’ 
published some seventeen years ago,*), form bat an 
epitome of the court which architecture has held in 
Great Britain during that period. She has had 
assembled before her, the old and. modern Goth in 
every guise, from the Norman to the Florid Tudor ; 
the verituble and the imitative “ Old English Gentle- 

* Wightwick’s ‘‘Palace of Architecture,” 
Fraser, London, 1840, 
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man;” the Italian, in all his costumes of Rome 
ancient and modern, of Venice and Vicenza, palace 
and villa, Lombardic and basilical; the Greek, in his 
pure attic dress, or with Romanised addenda: the 
Egyptian, the Mahomedan, and the mongrel of Byzan. 
tium ; and one remarkable and fantastic original, the 
Soanean, In London and its immediate Vicinity all 
these are presented, to the wonder of observance aud 
the perplexity of selection. 

It is comforting, however, to see, that the vast 
numerical preponderance rests with the Goths and 
the Greco-Romans ; and it is only to be hoped these 
two great parties will soon settle their differences by 
each taking to itself what to each most fitly belongs. 
Our religious dissenters are becoming, on each succes- 
sive occasion, more inclined to emulate, with the Esta- 
blished Church, the use of Gothic detail; and ere 
long every place of Christian worship will, in common, 
wear the Gothic garb in friendly ailiance. In their 
churches, chapels, colleges, schools, and the residences 
of their ministers, there will be abundant opportunity 
for the full development of Pointed design ; the circu- 
lar Norman or Romanesque being, perhaps, consigned 
to the prison, in regard to the severe expression, for 
which it is so admirably calculated. Indeed, in ey 
respect practical as well as pictorial, the Norman 
architecture is peculiarly suitable to the goal. Its 
simple semi-circular vaulting, sturdy piers, plain 
square buttresses, and small windows, so obviously 
suggest themselves, that we are left to wonder there 
has yet been no example (so far as we are aware) of 
its adaptation to such a building. 

A few words more on the subject of a certain par- 
ticular virtue ascribed to Gothic design. We have 
just seen advanced by an amateur lecturer, that it is 
advantageous in admitting irregular clustering, and 
the placing of windows, doors, and chimneys, any 
how, without regard either to horizontal or vertical 
regularity! Now, in the first place, this is making a 
virtue of the evident carelessness or want of ingenuity 
too often most culpably evinced by the old builders, 
who, having learned to work out the details of the 
structures on which they were engaged under archi- 
tects, presamptuously undertook the plans and eleva- 
tions of other buildings, without any ability for 
their proper composition ; and it has struck us as pecu- 
liarly absurd to see the reverential accuracy with which 
such manifest abortions have been measured and deli- 
neated by modern teachers and students. Ground-plans 
of old houses, without a right-angle in their rooms, 
and elevations obedient to the most clumsy internal 
arrangements, have been engraved with all the ex- 
treme nicety of the plates in Stuart’s “ Athens,” tilla 
contempt for all order has become the order of Gothic 
art. But all the irregularity, which is legitimate in 
it, is equally obtainable in the modern Italian villa: 
the same clustering of differing parts; the same 
variations in their forms and altitudes; the same 
opportunity for large and small windows on the same 
level; for bays, external projections, and internal 
recesses ; for chimney display, open parapet, and, in 
short, for every charm of freedom, including the belvi- 
dere tower as its crowning appendage. The clumsy 
builder of the present time has just the same right to 
avoid placing windows directly over each other in his 
Italian villa, that his clumsy predecessor had in the 
old English mansion ; but we should decidedly object 
to any such violation of common constructive pro- 
priety, even if we were bent on the determination of 
building the most ordinary Gothic farm-house. 

Lastly ; having regarded the Gothic and Classic 
apart in hostile rivalry, let us briefly consider them 
in an amicable and conjunctive point of view. A 
walk through Oxford and Cambridge will show how 
pleasingly the two styles may associate ; and we ask 
any man, of reasonable Gothic predilection, whether 
he would not think either University much deterio- 
rated by the conversion of certain of its Roman 
edifices (we by no means refer to all) into Gothic 
examples of only equal scale and cost? The Radcliffe 
Library, estimated internally as well as exteriorly, 18, 
after all that may be said for the churches of Mag- 
dalene and St. Mary, the coronal pride of Oxford. 
Its dome is more effective in the distant view of the 
city than any equal addition to its towers and spires 
could have been: its Corinthian peristyle agreeably 
contrasts with the Pointed and Tudor architecture 
immediately around it; while the imposing ¢ 
arcade and cupola of its interior give a new interest 
to the observation which has possibly been sated with 
an abundance of Gothic monotony. Even the famed 
High-street derives no small amount of its charm 
from the picturesque mingling of the two styles; and 
Wren’s mongrel architecture in the west front of 
Christ-church College, wherein they are united, is at 
least an illustration in es of ition’ Qe ad 
be justified by the chan application ol 
priately differing materi Again, at Cambridge, the 
Corinthian Senate House neither deteriorates, nor 1s 
deteriorated by, the noble chapel of King’s © 
With other buildings of rich Roman design, it as80- 
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ciates (like the theatre, and its brothers in style, 
at Oxford) in no more than admissible variety with 
the Gothic structures near it. We have admitted the 
exclusive application of Pointed design to all edifices 
allied to the Charch ; nor would we evade the principle 
as it affects the colleges and other educational build- 
ings in our Universities. True, “ town and gown” 
are very different things, as sufficiently shown in some 
particular instances not very creditable to either 
party ;—but the architecture of the one may differ 
from that of the other, on terms of less hostility. Our 
object has been merely to show how two styles of art, 
respectively the most appropriate to two great classes 
of service, may agree to differ, and so mutually ad- 
vantage each other. Let the university buildings 
Wear their canonical gowns and caps with undeviat- 
ing punctiliousness ; but let all the remaining edifices 
in the Towns which contain the universities, maintain 
also their distinct costumes. They have still their 
Guildhalls, Assembly-rooms, theatres, market-houses, 
their museums and galleries of art, their banks, ware- 
houses, shops, mansions, club and private houses, their 
bridges, arcades, and all the opportunities of square, 
circus, and terrace, wherein the imposing and elegant 
suggestions of Palladio, Wren, and Barry, may be 
fully developed. Gothic art would stand in the dis- 
tinct reverence it claims, and Greco-Roman design 
would be left to the honour it merits. Both might 
be cultivated into the perfectness of truthful expres- 
sion; and we should once more have a NATIONAL 
ARCHITECTURE, Gro, WicHTWIck. 





LONDON BUSINESS HOUSES. 
THE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Amonest the new business premises recently 
erected in the City, are the offices of the Royal 
Insurance Company, just now completed, at the 
corner of Lombard-street and Clement’s-lane, 
and of which we give a view in our present 
number. This building has been erected from 
the designs of Mr. Jobn Belcher, and, with the 
exception of a granite plinth, is entirely faced 
with Portland stone. The ground-floor is appro- 
priated as the general business room, and is 
partly covered by a mezzanine floor. On the 
first floor is the board-room. 

The success of the Royal Insurance Company, and 
the position it has attained, are remarkable. The 
Times, in a paragraph in their money article of 24th 
July last, relating to fire insurance companies, com- 
mented favourably upon the “ Royal,” stating their 
transactions to have been of a perfectly satisfactory 
character. The analysis of this company’s returns 
for the three years ending 1855, shows the total of 
371,9577. fire premiums in that period, and an 
amount of losses and expenses of 296,020/. leaving a 
total surplus of 75,9377. on the fire branch alone, in 
the three years. 

The expansion of the company has continued since 
that time, as the fire premiums only, in the year just 
ended, havereached the amount of 150,000/.—arevenue 
which, it is stated, only three or four fire offices in 





the kingdom can equal, In the life branch the 
number of policies issued last year exceeded 700, 
assuring about 350,000/. and producing new premiums 
alone, of more then 10,0007. This amount of busi- 
ness is attributed in part to the large life bonus 
declared by the company in 1854, being at the rate 
of 27. per cent. per annum on the sums insured, which 
averaged in reversion 80 per cent. upon the premiums 
paid. It may be added, that the amount of realized 
profit requisite for such a bonus could only have 
accrued from the circumstance that the magnitude of 
the fire branch of this company left the life depart- 
ment almost unweighted by the general expenses of 
management, Indeed, from the published returns of 
this company, it would appear that in the ten 
preceding the declaration of their bonus in 1854, the 
total amount of expenses charged against the life 
branch slightly exceeded 1,500/. per annum, which 
accounts for the amount available for division at the 
end of that period. 

After the recent painful revelations of extravagant 
expenditure in connection with zeveral life insurance 
companies, the economy of management by which the 
“Royal” appears to be favourably distinguished is 
noteworthy. 





Hume Monument ror Montross. — Su 
tions being realized and promised to the amount of 
nearly 500/. the subscribers have authorized their 
secretary to correspond with Mr. Handyside Ritchie 
and two other artists as to sketches, 
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THE “PER-CENTAGE STYLE.” 


As I expected and intended, the “ malignity ” of 
my mode of treating styles has, even without advanc- 
ing beyond so initial a matter as block-planning, 
brought down the thunders of professional wrath upon 
that one neglected but vital point which it was my 
object to yet ventilated, the mode of paying the de- 
signers and directors of others’ Jahour. 

I should not have begun comments on the West- 
minster plans at a!l, but for the good occasion this 
seemed to afford for concentrating on that poiot such 
attention as I find nothing, however important to 
public interests, can hope to gain, till passions are 
aroused upon it somewhere ; and this being «alread: 
the case, I am gladly spared the very thankless et 
of wading through to unmask such a dreary waste of 
pretentious imbecility as the 300 non-Gothi¢ eleva 
tions. 

The “ Competitor for the Block-plan” (who need 
not have said whether he was a competitor, but 
might have signed his strictures as I do, and net 
treated your office as a Venetian lion’s, mouth), 
thinks I “ ivsinuate”’ that ‘“‘men hage. seleeted 
their style, on the base, paltry, contemptible prigciple 
of its combin'ng,” &c. Now, first allow me to,assure 
him, that if stooping to insinuation at all, I shuld be 
so far from meaving to insinuate this or any selection, 
on the part of the non-Gothic competitors, that I do 
not belicve them capable of any. Nothing in their 
works evinces to me that they cou/d have competed 
in another style ; sothat their selection of a style was 
simply, I conceive, that king: of choice-to whi¢h one 
Hobson has left his immortaluame. Io short, I hold 
that they have not chosen or appropriated their style, 
but the style has appropriated them, Without it, no 
such men—thut is, no such designers— wauld have 
existed, or been possible. False and corrapt; art, like 
every other fallacy or corruption, breeds tribes of 
well-meaning mischievous mea; just as dirt seems to 
generate well-mesning vermin. First, a smoke, from 
the pit darkens the air, and then out of the smoke 
come locusts. Thus without the Renaissange arehi- 
tecture (or some other development of the false and 
directly antichristian principle of fashion), aa such 
race as these modern “‘ arehitects * could haye arisen. 
These men wonld never have touched pencil, and, in- 
stead of standing between a mystified people and 
truth, they would now be better employed, perhaps, 
harmlessly, possibly even usefully to mankind. 

But next, I cannot see the. “maligaity’” of the 
supposed insinustion, if made, “The base, paltry, 
contemptible principle,” of combining ‘the least; 
amount of lubour with the largest amount of ' pay !” 
Why, mercy on us! this is the very pringiple on 
which I wlways work, always. intend to progeed, and) 
thought others did. Sinee it was. said; “ In the, 
sweat of thy brow,” I really thought, the seeking 
a minimum of sweat to a maximum of bread, was a 
principle never overlooked, either in selecting stytes 
or any ether humav work. But it seems the display 
in Westminster-hall is —that we are 
indebted for it to a band of 228 beneficent angels,— 
I beg a thousand pardons, of coremaqantant and 
his 217 celestial colleagues, a admit that to him 
the principle may be base and contemptible. It 
cannot be so to me, nor those on whom the public 
must in general, omitting this very exceptional case, | 
depend for their architecture. I can quite echo 
his disiuterested sentiment, that he had rather carry | 
out a work in his “grand” style “for one per 
cent; remuneration,” than some Gothic creations, 





“for ten times that amount.” I will go so much | 
farther, as to. tell him, “from the botton of my 
heart,” thet I would: rather be the unrewarded | 
author af No, 35 or No. 106 (not that I fear the | 
former will be unrewarded, but 106 is as likely as not 
to be so),—I had rather, I say, be the anthor of one 
of these, and “ fail,” than own the paternity of any 
work the nation has yet obtained by competition, 
togethen with its percentage, and get the two first 
prises most likely to be awarded on this occasion, and 
the ‘*5 per cent, on the outlay.” to boot. Men who 
eam produce such designs as those two, or even as the 
second-rate Nos. 24, 26, 100, 129, and 140, can 
afford to “nde their time.” It is the appearance of 
so mueli trne art’ as this. (even of Nos. 35 and 106 
alone) among the bere score of Gothic designs ; and, 
on the: other hand, the total absence of any sign of 
this, sort in tha whole deluge of Renaissance that 
floods the Hall ;—it is this astounding phenomeuon 
that: has completed my conversion, after much waver- 
ing, to the creed that we must now be content, in all 
public works, to take Gothic or nothing; and I be- 
lieve this exhibition, whatever may be its immediate 
hysical result,—no matter “what may be the 
ecision as to these two buildings,—will have given 
the,effectual cawp-de-grace to Classicism, one way or 
annther-; most speedily perhaps if the choice fall on a 
Clessie desigo, whi¢h in, that case wiil haye the honour 





of being. the last af its race in England, And, indeed, 
it will be far better, both for the “Gothic interest” | 


and for that of truth (for pray do not thivk I hold 
these identical), that our gullible country should thus 
pay, like Milton’s imps, one more pilgrimage to the 
dust-apples,—have one more ash-chewing on a national 
scule, than that some modern-spirited, psendo-Gothir, 
as the Palace of Westminster, or No. 116, should 
raise hopes whose certain failure would at once mortify 
as much as the former, and raise disgust. against the 
Gothic name ; as Sir Charles Barry. hag already: done, 
to the great hindrance and throwing back of true. 
progress in this country perhaps half a.centary. In 
the absence, therefore, of any Jiping design, qv- having 
in the Hall ondy imitations of dead: styles, IT quite 
agree with the Sufurday Review, not indeed in. its 
very natural delusion by No. 116 (whose, selection, I 
thiak, would be, on, many accounts, the greatest mis- 
fontune, that could: happen), but in its. dogma. that, 
Not to be a failure, the building must be Gothic, 
and Gothic of the-first, order of talent. I alter. the 
last word, the reviewer having written it “ genius,” 
because. I have always held, since thinking on the 
matter at all, and still hald, with Mi. Fergusson and 
your correspondent “ Forward ” (thyugh, unlike hi 
an intense ‘ Philogoth ”), that if we had a partiole of 
genius, we should not Judd Gothic at all. 

But it is idle disputing of styles, while we are in a, 
radically false position, and have only to open our 
eyes to see that our “‘ distinguished reputations, living 
or dead,” never carry with the public a particle of 
respect, but rather the more they are distinguished, 
the /ess respeeted,—that their place. in the popular 
Pautheon is as far os, possible from any Poct’s op 
Artist’s Coyner, being simply among the Hudsons 
and Barnums,—and that the very. name of architeet 
is often enough, asa speaker. at a meeting lately ve~ 
ported by you observed, to raise a hardly suppressed 
sneer. Ofcourse your “ Compet tor” correspondent 
does 1 ot like the “ ayémus displayed,” in talking af 
a “ Per-centage style ;* but he cannot observe society: 
wuch without perceiving that it is the azimus gene- 
rally held towards him everywhere, and one whigb he: 
can easily extinguish any day,—one which it lies 
entirely in the power of architects themselves to ter 
minate, any day they please. If he does not know 
how, or if any of your readers find “ practical” 
difficulties in it, I will gladly show them, only ob- 
serving here that I believe in a sort, of infallinility 
attaching to the popular instinct that in such m«tters, 
“where there is a will there is a way,” 

New, to return to the competition, can one 
seriously believe the report that Messrs. Angell and 
Pownall, or any other respectable meu, have accepted 
the task they are said ta have dope (vad which cer- 
taiuly it is. very natural the judges. should wish ta 
delegate)? Icannot believe it. Withoat the, least 
countenance to the wild: idea of making competitors 
their own judges, I must maintaig that they are the 
best fitted of all men, or rather the on/y fit persons 
to be eagh other's assessors; and this is what I 
imagine must be meant by their. voting in those old 
Greek competitions. If the tribunal be indeed a 
* dignified” one, let them call on every. competitor 
Who. will, to make a separate written statement which 
of the designs he accepts as fair antagonists, and the 
reasons why each of the others appears to him unfair. 
Then the judges, by striking out first the design that 
has the greatest number of challeagers on the same 


| ground (zoé on different grounds), then the design that 


has the next greatest number ard so on, may soon, if 
I mistake not, reduce them to a very manageable 
number; perhaps to any smell number they may like 
to stop at. Of course, there is the risk that the 
design most useful to the public might thus be ex- 
cluded; but only, observe, from the advertised prize- 
list. he public need not lose the best building, as, 
Government is nowise bound to execute any of the 
prize designs ; and it was easy enough to foretel (as 
you, I believe, did) from Sir Benjamin Hall’s well- 
meant but most hasty instructions, that this is a case 
where the prize-giving, and the choice of a building, 
must be totally distinct and independent. 

The Saturday Review cares not who gets the prizes, 
but “ is nervously anxious ubout the actual building” 
—a most short-sighted nervousness: for it is no¢ the 
actual building, but solely the manner of prize-giving, 
that will decide what manner of men shall be at- 
tracted to future competitions—whether artists, or 
adventurcrs, or quacks, shall be our future architects ; 
and this is far more important than what style of 
Foreign or War-office is built. Some such proceed- 
ing as above indicated is certainly now due, as a, 
reparation for the breach of faith already committed, 
in stating falsely that shadowed elevations, super- 
numerary perspectives, bird’s-eye views, &c. would 
not be “admitted ;” which, if it meant anything, 
meant, not viewed by the judges. True, a selec- 
tion even by the most competent professors, from owé- 
line elevations, would be a mere farce, hardly more. 
rational than a choice from written specifications) 
without, a drawing; but this is what Sir, B. Hall, 
meant: “In line only,” meant, in oudline only, be- 


i 


cause no sane man would require the tints to be em. 
broidered with lines rather than washed, without 
giving a reason. Of course Government might have 
required all lines to be dotted, or every word to be 
written eight times, or every stretcher to be dove. 
tailed ; but then these conditions would have been 
unambiguously set forth. 

After all, however, it will be found, by failare Upon 
failure, and mortification after mortification, that ng 
drawings afford the means of comparing more than 
the very simplest every-day designs. Models (as 
used in the middle ages) must be required ; and al} 
dranings, except plans, excluded utterly, before a real 
benefit, will be got from competition. Another grand 
fallacy. is the offering of minor prizes, under the idea 
of getting two or seven really studied designs, for Jess 
than twe or seven times the price of one; a thin 
plainly impossible by any dodge whatever. This 
oversharp,cupidity outwits itself, and the only effect of 

’ » prizes is to foster a production speciall 
meant: to meet the case, a class of designs like Nos, 
* img on John Ball’s worship of what 
he calls.“ Industry,” to insure a prize of some sort at 
all events, by sheer capitalist enterprise, of a kind 
that.acoutemporary paper calls rather coarsely “ over- 
reaching.”*—and, indeed, two or three cases of a first 
prize-obtained in this manner would suffice to alter 
the entire art of the country, and reduce it to over- 
reaching. pure and simple. 

Bat, afte , no earefulness of instructions will 
avail while the absurd clause of remuneration by Per- 
centage “on the outlay” remains. It is sufficient to 
nentralize all provisions, no matter how wise, and 
blast all hopes for an architecture that the public can 


* 


~ ‘I, Garpwrr, Non-Percentage Architect, 


P.&%—Perhaps it is necessary to explain that in 
calting-all the designs “‘ imitations of dead styles,” or 
more: praperty, “‘ dead imitations of styles,” I neither 
forget’ Ng. 95 nor No. 134. Both are very instrac- 
tive studies. to. warn one of the fallacy of seeking 
originality for its own sake. Both fail, rot from 
weakness that: I can see, but from entire miscon- 
eeption of the ends of true and living architecture; 
and I cannot but think that had their authors studied 
that eapital volume, Mr. Ruskin’s “ Foundations,” 
and especially the chapter entitled “ ‘The Material 
of Ornament,” they might have learnt what they - 
haye ta.de, and possibly have done something. Even 
their present elevations, or at least No. 95, Iam con- 
vinged, would, if executed, give more satisfaction than 
any classie buildings we could erect,—though like 
them utterly false and: affected. I have noted Nos, 
39, 46, 48, 50, 52, 69, 76, 78, 81, 103 (War-office 
only), 110,113 (Ipterior), 114 (Dome), 124, and 146 
(the last. being a, very clever burlesque apparently 
directed) againgt. recent taste), as containing original 
features. a¢ combinations that imply a possibility of 
their authors. praducing respectable work, if they 
should happily be led to abandon all classiciam, but 
not otherwise. Observe, by the bye, the perfect 
analogy of the. classic 146, to the Gothic 54, the 
s-front inserted between the divided halves of 
the former, like the church-front in the ig 








A SANITARY FACT. 
THE FEVER HOSPITAL. 


A FEW years ago, when the Fever Hospital 
was removed from King’s-cross to its present 
site in Islington, PMs Sata in the neighbour- 
hood of the proposed new hospital were in the 

reatest state of alarm at the idea of a pesti- 
ential disease being brought to their doors. 
Some recent inquiries respecting the feeling of 
those who surround the hospital at. the present 
time show that the sort of panic which ha 
stricken the people has, after some years of expe- 
rience, le The houses in all directions are 
let ; and, although a formidable number of fever 
patients are brought here in the course of the 
year, the general health of this part, of. the 

ington district is said to be very good. 

Since the establishment of the hospital, we 
believe only one fatal case of what is considered 
infectious. fever has occurred within a wide 
circle round the hospital; and it is not unlikely, 
judging from an examination of the place, that 
the fever here was originated by the ill-eondi- 
tion of the particular locality. 

Thinking of many spots,—the hot-beds of 
fever,—one of our assistants recently examin 
the institution which kindly-minded, persons 
have established for the purpose of reli¢ving one 
of the most terrible “ills which flesh, is;heir 
to,” and it would seem from his account, that 





the medical men who advised in the construction 
of this building thoroughly appreciated the value 
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of sufficient space for every patient—good ven- 
tilation and cleanliness. - The visitor here will 
admire the wide and spacious staircases and 

sages, and the ingenious means which have 
batt taken to provide a sufficient quantity of 
pure air, So much needed for the recovery of 
patients, and also for the safety of those who 
are in attendance upon them. 

This building principally consists of a frontage, 
in which are situated the dwellings of the resi- 
dent medical attendants, nurses, &c. Here are 
also offices for the transaction of business, and 
all this seems, by the arrangement of the venti- 
lation, to be kept clear from any dangerous 
miasm which might arise in the fever wards. 

From the front, with a large open space be- 
tween, stretch the male and female wards. Each 
of these is divided into two apartments of great 
length by a wall, which is pierced by circular 
openings ; so that, although a feeling of separa- 
tion is given, the breathing-room of the patients 
is not decreased. This does not meet our 
demand for windows on each side of a ward 
open to the air, so as to get the most complete 
natural ventilation, but approaches it. These 
wards are pleasantly lighted, and in each wing 
are four rows of beds for the patients. 

The cases which come here are from the 
neighbourhoods whence they might be expected. 
and would convince the most obstinate of the 
bad results of unsanitary arrangements. Behind 
the wards there is a large garden, with steam- 
washing appatatus, and other accommodations. 
Viewing the results of this establishment as 
important evidence, and anxious to aid the 
‘vork it has in view, we insert a statement from 
the resident medical officer :— 


Fever is pre-eminently one of the preventable dis- 
eases. Only compare its prevalence in some and its 
yarity in other of the metropolitan parishes, and we 
shall be at once satisfied of this. Without entering 
inte a minute discussion of the causes of fever, let us 
ask wherein do these parishes differ from each other? 
On the slightest examination our attention is at once 
called to three important conditions—ventilation, 
drainage, and cleanliness. It is precisely where 
these ‘are thost deficient that we see fever most 
prevalent. 

In the management of fever cases we, therefore, 
naturally expect that these conditions should be spe- 
cially attended to; and that the patient should be 
removed from the hovel where ‘he caught fever to an 
abode where he shall be wnder the most favourable 
conditions to health. ‘This is, perhaps, the most 
important part of the treatment ; for frequently the 
administration of rhedicine is of little avail, so long 
as the patieuxt remains under those conditions to 
which his fever is due. 

This hospital is a recent erection, having been 
removed from King’s-cross to its present site in 
Liverpool-road, Islington, in 1849. In its con- 
struction all poiuts relating to ventilation, drainage, 
and cleanliness, were attended to. It occupies about 
three acres. The buildings cover about an acre and a 
quarter ; and there is a large garden of an acre and a 
half, in which the convalescent patients take exercise. 
The wards are in two wings, one on each side, and 
are distinct from the centre building, in which are 
contained the apartments of the resident medical 
Officer, ‘secretary, matron, and servants. Attacks of 
fever among the occupants of this centre building are 
now rare; wherdas in the old building, which con- 
sisted of one block, the officers and servants were not 
ubfrequently attucked. 
mh h ~— on admission has a bath, and pro- 

0 is made vati irec 
Sath'te bar to convey the patient directly from the 

The Wards are very spacious and airy: 2,300 cubic 
feet are allotted to each patient. The hospital has 
accommodation for 200 beds. 

,. Ne moejority of the patients are paupers. Pro- 
vision is mate, however, by a distinct set of wards 
for & superior class of patients, who pay according to 
Sgfecinent. These wards would, I doubt not, be more 


nly used if their existence were more fully 


a Tt may be taken as evidence of the efficiency of the 

Hig tra. that I am not aware of a single case of 

ip Ving occurred in the neighbourhood referrible 

peetigted from the hospital. While we constantly 

athe my from Islington, they are seldom or never 
the vieinity of the hospital. 

Tu uiportance of the hospital to the general 
health of Toaiton must at use be evident. o What 
pray have been the restilt of leaving the 1,800 cases, 

mitted last year, at their own hoines, to generate 


were eaferine contagious disease under Which they 





While fever is, on the one hand, preventable—on 
the other it spreads rapidly, if precautionary measures 
are not adopted. How can fever be expected to be 
cured under the same circumstances as those under 
which it arose ? 

To provide an institution into which these unfor- 
tunate cases of fever can be placed, and the best 
chance of recovery given to them, is not only a boon 
to the patients, but also a great contribution towards 
the health of the inhabitants of this metropolis. 

As such an institution, this hospital demands and 
calls loudly for support to the inh.bitants generally— 
a support greater than that it has hitherto met with, 
and from want of which the sphere of its operations 
is limited. Joun D. Scurran, M.B. 








THE SCIENCE OF THE BUILDING ARTS. 
CRUSHING WEIGHTS. 

At the late meeting of the Architectural Publica- 
tions Society, I endeavoured to call the attention of 
the profession to the unsatis‘actory character of the 
recorded observations upon the subject of “crushing 
weights,” and you were so kind as to notice briefly 
the remarks I thea made. I fear, however, that I 
did not then sufficiently explain myself; and I there- 
fore venture to trespass again upon your attention, 
whilst I endeavour to lay before you and your readers 
the reasons I have for urging all practical aud scien- 
tific men to examine this particular detail of the 
science of the building arts. 

Te various tables which appear in recent works 
upon construction, are mostly copied from the papers 
originally communicated by Mr. G. Rennie to the 
Royal Society, by M. Vicat to the “Annales des 
Ponts and Chaussées,” by M. Belpaire to the 
* Annales des Travaux Publiques de la Belgique,” or 
from the works of Tredgold, Barlow, Navier, Hodg- 
kinson, Fairbairn, Clark, &c. In these various 
essays there is, no doubt, an extraordinary amount of 
information ; but I confess that I cannot consider the 
bulk of it to be of a practical nature. For instance, 
Mr. Rennie’s experiments upon the resistance of 
building stones, were made upon cubes measuring 
2 inches or 1} inches on the side; those he made 
upon metals were made upon cubes of still smaller 
dimensions. Vicat’s experiments were made upon 
cubes of one centimétre on a side (0°3937 inches) ; 
and Belpaire’s upon prisms of 2 inches on the side, 
and of variable heights. But in actual works, the 
dimensions of stones or metals are hardly ever so 
small; and the indications given by such carefully 
selected samples may differ seriously from those 
which would be found to represent the resistances of the 
heterogeneous materials used in building. The crash- 
ing weights given in the books must then, I conceive, 
be simply regarded as approximations. 
=< In practice, also, the indications given by the re- 
sistance of a small cube of stone or brick, can be of 
little use in guiding the builder’s proceedings, because 
the maoner of making the joints, or of beddiug the 
stones, &c. must entirely alter the whole of the con- 
ditions of their resistance. Rondelet’s observations 
upon the crushing of the pillars of St. Genevitve 
(copied by Genieys, in his tables), and Mr. E. Clark’s 
experiments, at the Britaunia-bridge, are, indeed, in 
my opinion, the most valuable ones—I had almost 
said the only valvable ones—we possess on the real, 
practical conditions of buildings in this respect. 

But the particular reason for wy bringing the sub- 
ject forward is this. I have lately observed, even in 
the best works on construction, some of the most re- 
markable blunders, errors, and misprints; and as the 
tables, which are issued with the authority of a great 
name, are usually received without question, and 


| blindly followed, these errors may, I fear, produce 


disastrous results. 

Thus, for instance, I find in the Report of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 1840, 
p. 205 of the “ ‘Transactions of Sections,” a misprint 


'of some kind in the seuatence beginning, “ In solid 
| pillars, whose ends are flat, we had, from experiment, 
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as before, strength in tons = 44°3 


evidently, as D= the external, and d= the interval 
diameter of the ring of metal, the formu'a must apply 
to hollow, not to solid columns. On the next page 
there is, however, a more serious érror. The resist- 


ance of cast iron to a crushing weight being given in 


| p. 205 thus :—Strength in tons = 44°16 °; that 


hz? 
of oak is given in p. 306, = 692s; or, in other 
words, the strength of oak (to resist a crushing 


weight) is thus stated to be more than one-third 


greater than that of east iron; whereas, by the sub- 


| sequent paragrapb, it is said to be only about one- 


tenth of the same resistance. I thought at first that 
the error had arisen from the omission of the decimal 
point between the 6 and the 9; butit is too great for 
avy such explanation. Mr. Fairbairn, also, in his 
“ Useful Information for Engineers,” gives, p. 232, 


“the resistance square ineh of ‘wrought iron in 
per sq g 


Tbs. = 70°00;” whilst at p. 228 he gives it = 70,000. 
Evidently the two last discrepanciés atise from mis- 
prints. It is not so easy to explain the efror in ‘the 
“Transactions.” 

T cannot help suspecting that the altefation Mr. 
Hodginson has made in the paper ‘thes alluded to, 
upon Euler’s formula, fs hardly of séfficient practical 
importance to compensate for tts awkward character. 
Assuming the co-efficient for cast iron to be correctly 
given as 44°16, there is feally so little difference 
between the results of the formule,— 

R=44'16 23S and R= 44°16 Pe, 
that, for my own part, I should not hesitate to adhere 
tothe latter. It will, however, be found that both of 
these formule are, after all, merely empirical, and 
that if the value of D (the dimensiou of the smallest 
side of a square column) be taken either as a maximum 
or as a minimum, the results in both eases will differ 
in such an extraordinary manner as to prove that:no 
reliance cau be placed on the formule. They are 
tolerably correct when the value of D = 6 inches; 
but when D = 2, or = 12 inches, they cease to apply, 
Of course this must be the case when the member of 
the equation D4 is to be affected by another member, 
22, on account of the great difference in their powers, 

I trust that the importance of this subject. will 
serve as my excuse for questioning the authority of 
men for whom I have so profound an esteem as I have 
for those named, and for occupying your valuable 
columns. Gro. R. Burnett, C.E. 








THE NEW READING-ROOM, BRITISH. 
MUSEUM. 
ITS OPENING TO THE READERS. 

Durine the few days that the new room Was 
thrown open to the pubtic, the number of visitors day 
after day incréased in a sutprising n-anner, ‘and many 
have expressed disappointment at not being able to 
avail themselves of the chance of ‘Viewing this imtér- 
esting example of modern construction. Ithas been 
suggested that the new room might heve remained 
closed to the readers for a week or two lenger, so'that 
the public might have had the opportunity of access to 
it. This would have interfered with the libours of tmiany 
who are engaged iu providing matter for the periodical 
literature of the day, and others who ate employ 
upon works which it is important to prodnce at a 
stated time. It has been arranged, however, to admit 
the general public for an hour or so each evening 
when the readers have left. 

The old room, with its peculiar memories, is Wow & 
thing of the past; and the new accommodation is 
becoming familiar to the usual frequenters of this 
institute. The old entrance in Monvrague-place, 
through the spiked iron gates, is bow closed as ah 
entrance, and the readers reach the new room by the 
main entrance, to which the glazed doorway of the 
new room is directly opposite. 

At the time of our first visit it was curious to 
notice the experienced readers moving to and fro, 
examining the various arrangements, and fixing in the 
most suitable spot for their future operations ; and the 
bent of each one’s pursuit might be guessed by the 
portion of the circle in which he planted himself. 

The tables for readers, which radiate from the céntre, 
are marked A, B,C, and so on; and tach separate 
seat and portion of the tables is numbered from one 
to the number of persons for which eath table affords 
accommodation. It is requested that on each ticket 
for books the letter and number of the writer may:be 
marked: this plan enables the attendants ‘easily to 
bring the volumes to “R 2” or “A 16.” 

At the end of the various tables and in other parts 
of the room are plans printed ou cardboard, and 
distinctly coloured, of the arrangement of ‘the books, 
which enable any one to know in what direction t6 
look for the books on anatomy, botany, or other sub- 
jects. 

The space devoted to the use of each individual is 
ingeniously arranged. On the right hand is a move- 
ableeasel: the front surface ean when not required for 
use be folded up three times, and then by side joints be 
made to fit into a recess, This easel is 86 contrived thatit 
can be raised to any angle, or turned’ by a circular meve- 
mentas required. In the centre-of the seat is the letter 
and number of it: below that is the ink-well and rests 
for pens : on the left-hand is a leather cusbion, whieh 
shuts up with @ spring, on which books may be 
rested ; and on the table there is plenty of room for 
papers and other matters. A hollow partition divides 
each row of readers, and is covered by aa ‘open 
brass wirework grating, along which, sumething in the 
same manver as the pipes of a church organ, various 
tubes, which are in connection with & niniv pipe, rise 
up, and can be manazed by the turding of ascrew 
at the end of each table, so that they can supply 
either a current of hot or ‘evld dir, of ‘be slapped 
‘altogether. The ventilation of buildings is stil a 
difficulty, and, although we would not like to hvadrd e 
‘positive dpitiion on ‘slight “expefieite, some feat 
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that, in spite of the endeavours made, the new room 
will be hot in sammer and too cold in winter. 

The arrangement of the various catalogues round 
in a circle is excellent, and they can now be consulted 
without the crowding and inconvenience which for- 
merly took place. 

In the old room there was a small square window 
to which all the reading-tickets were taken, and 
through which all the books had to be delivered to 
the room and returned ; and although the gentleman 
who had for a long time kept his post there was re- 
markuble for careful attention, at times, particularly 
towards the closing hours, some inconvenience might 
be experienced. In the new room, by a simple 
arrangement, the possibility of inconvenience has been 
lessened ; for the circular space now devoted for the 
reception of tickets and the delivery of books is di- 
vided into compartments, which are lettered from A 
to D, E to G, &c.; and to such of these divisions the 
tickets and books of readers are to be taken as 
they correspond with their names. 

It was often difficult in the old rooms for ladies, 
strangers to the place, to find suitable accommoda- 
tion: ‘in the new room, however, certain tables are 
marked, “for ladies only :” in fact, great care has ben 
taken and a strong feeling shown on the part of the 
managers of this portion of the British Museum to 
accommodate the public, and at the same time to 
provide for the increased numbers which as a matter 
of course will year after year consult the library. 








THE BERN COMPETITION. 


NorwitustanDinG the unsatisfactory condi- 
tions offered, twenty-three sets of designs for 
the proposed (K.C.) Church of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, at Bern, were sent in to the committee, 
six or seven of which came from foreign coun- 
tries, They were publicly exhibited a short 
time. The LZcclesiologist says, the jury have 
given the first prize to the —- bearing the 
motto “ Petrus janitor celi et Paulus doctor 
gentium ”—in the Romanesque, or Transitional, 
style—by MM. E. Deperthes and H. Marechal, 
of Rheims. The second prize has been assigned 
to M. W. F. Tugginer, of Soleure, for the design 
** Non est hoc aliud,” &c. The third to M. J. U. 
Lendi, of Freiburg, for the design “ Omne tulit 

unctum,” &c. The fourth, a third gold medal, 

0 Mr. Goldie, of Sheffield, for the design “ Nisi 
Dominus.” The following designs were classed 
as equals, and rewarded with silver medals :— 
“ Timor Domini,” by J. C. Boissonas, of Geneva ; 
“Preis dem Héchsten,” by Kasper Jeuch, of 
Baden (Argau); “In hoc signo,” by T. Zeer- 
leder of Bern; “ Palmam qui meruit,” by J. L. 
Pedley, of Southampton; “Der glaube,” by 
G. Mossdorf, of Lucerne. 








THE MANCHESTER EXHIBITION. 


Tere has been considerable improvement in the 
meral arrangement of the Art 'l'reasures contained 
in the Exhibition building during the last few weeks. 
In the Picture Gelleries the numbering has been 
entirely re-arranged, and a new and more correct 
edition of the catalogue has been prepared, in which 
the paintings by Ancient Masters are numbered pro- 
gressively from 1 to 1079; the Hertford Gallery 
from .1 to 44; Paiutings by Modern Masters from 
1 to 689; British Portrait Gallery from 1 to 337 (to 
be continued); Water Colours from 1 to 969; and 
pieces of Sculpture and Busts from 1 to 155. This 
enumeration gives a good idea of the extent of the 
collection of pictures; and when it is remembered 
that the chefs-d’auvres of every age of art are in- 
cluded therein, the rich treat that a survey would 
afford to the lover of art may be imagined. A cen- 
tral grodp of sculpture has been placed in the tran- 
sept, and the busts, figures, and groups have been 
fixed in good positions in the main building and in 
the picture gulleries, affording an agreeable variety 
to the effect of the general coup d’cil of the interior. 
Additions are constantly being made in several de- 
eng more especially in ancient furniture, 
ronzes, statues, and tapestries. The armour, arms, 
and warlike accoutrements, are particularly well 
arranged, aod excite great interest. It is very 
interesting to follow some of the hard-handed mecha- 
nics, and hear the wondering remarks they make 
upon the splendid workmanship shown in the enrich- 
ments, embossing, and engraving of the ornamental 
suits of armour, and upon the mechanical provisions 
for protection, and for allowing free use of the limbs 
to the encased warrior of the olden time. The chrono- 
logical note (as it is modestly called, more properly 
dissertation) on this subject by Mr. J, R. Planche, 
given in the catalogue, is well worthy of attentive 
ing. The furniture, bronzes, medallions, speci- 
mens of Palissy and Majolica ware, articles in glass 


and ta 
now distributed in good order in various parts of the 
building. 

Some excellent specimens of wood carving by 
modern artists will be found under the galleries on 
each side of the organ: a sideboard of good work- 
manship and design, having figures emblematic of 
| rural sports; a bedstead of elaborate design, adorned 
| with fine carving, fit for a queen to sleep in, the work 
of Charles, of Warrington ; some charming little bits 
of dead game by Wallis, of Louth ; and a delicate and 
extraordinary piece of carving by Shaw, corn and 
| poppies. A comparison of these, and the ancient 
carvings with which the Exhibition abounds, is not 
pment to the disadvantage of the works of our own 

y- 
The attendances last Saturday amounted to 9,702 ; 
on Whit-Monday to 9,514; and on Whit-Tuesday to 
10,398. As the latter part of the week is the great 
annual holiday in Manchester, it is expected that the 
numbers will increase. 


pestries known as the Soulages Collection, are 











THE MODERN PICTURES IN 
MANCHESTER EXHIBITION. 

Srr,—Apart from the vapid adulatory cri- 
ticism with which our press at this moment 
teems, in reference to the modern school in the 
Art-Treasures Exhibition at Manchester, let us 
take a numerical comparison of its contents, 
and of their relative disposition. 

It appears, then, from the catalogue, com- 
mencing with the more recent school in saloon EF, 
that the Royal Academy supplies 243 of these 
treasures, whilst the great mass of artists— 
non-members, but supporters of that institution, 
whose numbers are, if I mistake not, computed 
at from 5,000 to 6,000—are represented by so 
small a quota as 142, of which 57 are placed 
above, or otherwise unfavourably. 

“Oh, monstrous! one half-pennyworth of 
bread to all this sack.” So packed and partial 
an affair is it, that one would suppose himself 
within the rooms of the Academy, were it not 
for the superior accommodation of velvet- 
cushioned seats over school-forms. And I 
could but reflect that in this stronghold of free- 
trade such a close-borough system was an 
anomaly quite ont of harmony with that liberal 
spirit which marks the generous “Cheerybles” 
of Manchester. But for this fresh eruption of 
the old sore, the Art-Treasures Exhibition 
claims our high admiration for the good taste 
and excellent judgment prevailing therein. All 
interested in art ‘should see it. The light is 
admiratle, and enables us, by comparison with 
the great of old, to study our deficiencies, pain- 
fully apparent in chalkiness, weakness, gaudi- 
ness, and spottiness of the general effect. 

It is doubtful, perhaps, how far the import- 
ance given to that fascinating branch, water- 
colour drawing, and its gaudy counterfeit, 
chromo-lithography, is likely to elevate art in 
this country. An ARTIST. 


THE 








IMPROVEMENTS IN LONDON. 


OsseRVING Alderman Cubitt’s remarks on pro- 
viding suitable lodging-houses for the poor, I would 
suggest, as one remedy, that all manufacturing trades, 
such as potteries, glass-houses, tallow-melters, bone- 
boilers, and varnish makers, and, in fact, all objec- 
tionable trades not actually required in London, 
should be removed at least twenty-five miles from the 
metropolis, This plan would scatter the working 
classes over a large space of country, and prevent the 
necessity of retaining so many small houses for the 
poor in London, and it would allow of the worst 
portion of small dwellings to be cleared away alto- 
gether, and make rvom for the contemplated improve- 
ments, in forming new streets of a superior grade, on 
the sume plan as in Paris. There is no more necessity 
for objectionable trades and manufactures to be carried 
on in this metropolis than there is for bricks being 
made and burnt in any of our West-end squares. It 
only requires the good sense of the inhabitants of this 
great city, and the resolution of Parliament, to eradi- 
cate at once all the nuisances from the heart of the 
town, and, at the same time, confer a lasting boon on 
the working classes,—by removing them into a more 
healthy atmosphere, instead of the confined courts 
and alleys they now occupy. If these said factories 
were removed from town to country, the workmen 
must follow and take all their families with them : 
what a relief this would be to London ! 

This plan, in my humble opinion, seems to be the 
most effectual way of handling the subject, by 
removing the cause of the overcrowding, and thereby 
really assisting the working classes, and giving them 











the means of enjoying good health. An i 
should not the banks of the Thames pag ge 
be at pepare prmnenete above Westminster-bri 
instead o} ing the disgusting appearance presented 
at Lambeth ? What an exhibition of poverty, ruin, and 
wretchedness on one side, and on the other a costly 
palace,—the New Honses of Parliament. What in- 
consistency ! Such is London; but ought such a state 
of things to be tolerated any longer ? 


Millions of money are squandered on war, and 
much of it wasted: let one quarter of it be spent in 
the general improvement of the banks of the Thames 
and it would become at once one of the greatest orna. 
ments of the metropolis. The authorities should 
know that there is much need of a row of plane trees 
at the edge of the footpath next the river, from 
Millbank-row to Vauxhall-bridge; and if the path 
was paved with flagstones it would make a very plea- 
sant evening walk ; and a few seats might be added, 


R. M, 








ARCHITECTS’ CHARGES AS WITNESSEs, 


You appeal to your legal friends for information on 
the subject of the statement of your correspondent 
Mr. James Edmeston, which appeared in your number 
of May 30. Your own observations are very correct 
and I think Mr. Edmeston must be under a misap. 
prehension as to what his “ own solicitor” told him as 
to his charges, 


_ The taking the account of dilapidations was a pre- 
liminary matter to qualify him to become a witness in 
the cause. The ordinary charge for this falls upon 
his employer, and cannot be brought against the oppo- 
site party. For attending as a witness on the sub- 
pena for three days he is entitled, as against the 
opposite party, to a guinea a day,—that is, two guineas 
besides the guinea paid him with the sabpena. Ifhe 
had attended a trial at a distance from his home, he 
would have been entitled to from 27. 2s. to 3/. 38. a 
day (besides travelling, but no other, expenses), at the 
discretion of the taxing-master. Although 1/. 1s, 
per day in a town cause may only be recoverable by 
a witness from an opposite party, I think his own 
employer, if Mr. Edmeston was his witness, should 
himself pay au extra guinea; at the least, I believe 
this is the practice. Many of your readers, who are 
architects, know that their employers do not look to 
the taxing-master’s scale for their remuneration, but 
judge for themselves whether, though not recoverable 
from the opposite party, their services as witnesses 
are worth two, three, or five guineas a day. Where, 
however, an architect has been paid for preliminary 
services, it may not be unreasonable to take this into 
consideration. But I think, under any circumstances, 
two guineas a day for an architect attending a trial 
but reasonable, though, perhaps, not recoverable from 
the opposite party. 

I have no doubt the party who subpoenaed Mr. 
Edmeston, whether the opposite party or his own 
employer, is liable to pay him two guineas, besides 
the gninea with the subpoena, for his three days’ 
attendance in the Court of Exchequer, and he can sue 
him for it in the County Court. 


A Lecat READER oF THE “ BUILDER.” 








THE NATIONAL GALLERY, EDINBURGH, 


In the valley which separates the old and new 
parts of Edinburgh, on the earthen mound 
thrown across it as a means of communication 
between the two, stand the Royal Institution— 
a Grecian Doric building of striking aspect— 
and the new Scottish National Gallery, both 
erected from the designs of the late Mr. Play- 
fair, to whose skill and taste Edinburgh owes 80 
much. The Royal Institution was completed 
in 1836. The National Gallery was finished 
externally in 1854, at which time we sought to 
obtain from the architect the means of properly 
illustrating the structure. Mr. eg ow- 
ever, shrank from publicity, and declined to 
afford the requisite materials. Recently, through 
the kindness of Mr. J. A. Hamilton, we have 
been enabled to engrave a small view of the 
building from a photograph which, though it 
does not quite worthily set forth the building, 
shows its character and, to some extent, posl- 
tion. It is Grecian lonic in style, and has @ 
central mass, with a large hexastyle portico 
A ne ont and one to the vor hi ute 
side of this portico is a range of ante, Carry- 
ing entablature and balustrade, and terminating 
on the face of each end of the building with two 
tetrastyle porticoes, with a recessed portico 
between the two. 

The Castle and part of the old town form the 
background of our view. 
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OPENING OF THE CRUMLIN VIADUCT. 


Tuis extraordinary structure, probably the largest 
railway bridge in the world, has been formally opened. 
It has been raised for the purpose of extending the 
Newport, Abergavenny, and Hereford line to the Taff 
Vale, thus opening up the means of communication 
between the rich mineral districts of Monmouthshire 
and Glamorganshire. Its height is 200 feet. It is 
almost wholly constructed of iron: the piers, which 
rise above the valley beneath to the elevation already 
mentioned, present, in consequence of the material 
used, a singularly light and symmetrical appearance. 
The centre piers consist of an arrangement of 140 
cast-iron columns, each 17 feet long by 12 inches in 
diameter, placed in tiers of fourteen columns each. The 
heads of the columns are retained in their positions by 
cast-iron girders, and the area of base is 60 feet by 
80 feet, forming an irregular decagon tapering upwards 
24 feet by 16, the whole being laterally and vertically 
strengthened by a complete system of cross tracing. 
It is difficult to convey an idea of the gigantic scale 
‘on which the whole design has been carried out; but 
it may assist the formation of an opinion relative to 
the strength of the piers if we state that there are no 
less than 640 wrought-iron ties ia each. The top of 
each pier is surmounted by a triangular frame of cast 
iron, upon the apex of which the ends of the main 
girders are carried. The entire superstructure con- 
sists of 10 spaces of 150 feet each, which, with the 
approaches, make its length one-third of a mile. In 
each space there are four main girders, on the top of 
whieh a platform of 6-inch planking is bolted, for 

ing the permanent way. 
onthe anive wath has been designed and carried out 
by Mr. T. W. Kennard, of London. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Winchester.—The officers’ new barracks are nearly 
completed. The plan is simple, the four floors which 
constitute the elevation being traversed through their 
whole length by corridors, from which open the 
entrances to the different rooms. The new building 
is of bright red brick, with stone dressings. 

Clifton.—The old “‘ Royal Hotel,” at Clifton, has 
now been converted into the Clifton Subscription- 
rooms, by alterations and additions carried out on 

lans by Mr. J. H. Hirst, architect, at a cost of 
ween 4,000/. and 5,000/. The ground-floor has 
been partly converted into dwelliogs and shops. The 
fronts are in the Venetian Italian style of architecture, 
and are about 25 feet in height. Each window is a 
bay forming three sides of a polygon, fitted up with 
plate-glass and gless cross bars. The carving of the 
stonework has been executed by Mr. Divall. A 
corridor, 10 feet in width, divides the shop premises 
from that portion of the buildivg which has been 
appropriated to the purposes of the subscription- 
rooms. The flooring of the corridor is composed of 
inlaid tesselated and Mosaic pavement, supplied from 
the works of the Patent Architectural Pottery Com- 
pany, at Poole, Dorset. The principal staircase 
springs from the corridor, and leads by an easy flight 
to the public rooms, which comprise a drawing-room, 
reading-room, billiard-rooms, refreshment-room, &c. 
The contractors were, Mr. Thorne, mason; Mr. 
J. N. Harris, nter; Mr. Ashmead, smith; Mr. 
Allen, gasfitter ; Messrs. Lewis and Sons, painters and 
plasterers; Mr. Williams, glazier. 

Plymouth.—The eorner-stone of a new Wesleyan 
Sunday-school was laid on Saturday last. The plan 
comprises on the upper floor a school-room, 75 feet 
by 88 feet, with sundry class, committee, and other 
rooms on the ground-floor, and with two dwelling- 
houses adjoining, for the use of the resident ministers 
connected with the Ebenezer Chapel, Saltash-street. 
Ten tenders were received, and the trustees have 
accepted that of Mr. Thomas Clift. Mr. John Foster 
is the architect. The elevation will be plain in its 
character ; the walls limestone, hammer-dressed, with 
white fire-brick dressings, from the Morley Clay- 
works, Lee Moor, Devon. 

Worcester—The new waterworks are progressing 
at Pope Iron, on the Severn bank. The boiler-house 
is about to be roofed with iron by Mr. Rutter, of 
Birmingham. The:machinery is trom the Haigh 
Foundry, at Wigan. Two of the three filter-beds are 
laid, and the subsiding tanks are nearly completed. 
The bricks used in the works are blue and brown, 
from Tipton and Oldbury.——aAn arboretum is con- 
templated in the neighbourhood of Worcester. 
Nearly 2,000/. have already been subscribed towards 
the object. 

Birmingham.—The News-room, in Benneit’s-hill, 
has been purchased, for the erection of a new County 
Court upon the site. The designs for the new build- 
ing, which is expected to be commenced in about two 
months, have been supplied by Mr. Reeves, of London, 
architect. 

Liverpool.—aAll Souls’ Schools, Eaton-street, Vaux- 
hall-road, were opened dn 28th ult. They are attached 





to All Souls’ Charch, in the new parish of Vauxhall, 
and have been built by public subscription. They 
will accommodate 550 children. The girls’ school 
‘is above that for the boys. It is more’thtin 24 yards 
long, and about one-third as broad, with dfapéry for 
the separation of classes, and facilities for the foriia- 
tion of @ ¢lass-room. The infants’ sehbol isa 
rate buildiig, about two-thirds the ‘size of either of 
the others. Jt is lighted with plate-glass along the 
roof, and also by two windows, the children beiog 
accommodated in side galleries. The cost of the 
land, schools, and two residences for the master and 
mistress, Was 3,700/. of which the Education Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council contributed 1,453/. and 
the National Society 1007. 

Carlisle. — The Laversdale new schools were 
opened on 26th ult. The school has been efected at 





Bromsgrove.—An effort for the restoration of the 
parish church of Bromsgrove has been commenced, 
jas ‘a meetiog of the inhabitatits Teeeutly held, a 
| unanitnous resulution Was wdopted to thake an imme. 
diate and earnest effort to difect its ebiplete restora. 
tion ; and Mr. Seott lias ‘supplied ® plan, and a 
general outline of the work Feqitire”d tobe dotie, which 
will itivolve an outlay tf 42007. ‘Besides ‘the com. 
pléte ‘restoration of the ‘building, ‘both Within and 
without, as nearly as possible ‘to ‘its hen design, 
espevially as fegafds the wutlhited ‘Windows on the 
north side, the Work inclides the wpeting out of the 
roofs of'the have atid the Ghaneél, the itptovement 
of those of the aisles, the vedaying ofthe flvors, and 
‘the eiitire: jig Of the @htireh ih oak, ‘by which a 
lavge addition of ‘free sittings will be obtained for the 





a cost Of about 580/. towards whith Government 
contributes 284/.; Mr. Robert James, Mireside, land | 
valued ‘at 71/.; two-thirds of the cartage done gra-| 
tuitously, viz. 650 eart-loads, valued at 567.; sum | 
raised already by contributions, 156/.—leaving a de- 
ficiency of about 13/. The contract for the building | 
was taken by Mr. Robert Irving, of Newtown, 
Irthington. The building wes designed by Mr. John 
Baty, architect, Brampton. It consists of a principal 
school-room, about 38 feet by 18 feet, estimated for 
sixty-three children; a class-room, about 18 feet 
square, for thirty-six children; and a master’s resi- 
deace, with six rooms, out-offices, &c. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Pershore.—The Chapel-of-Ease at Drake’s Brough- 
ton, near Pershore, has just been completed, and 
consecrated. The design was by Mr. W. J. Hopkins, 
of Worcester. The chapel stands at the junction of 
two lanes, near the Worcester and Pershore turnpike- 
road. It consists of a simple oblong, with a small 
turfet at the south-west angle, sustaining a belfry 
chamber and a wooden spife. The porch is also at 
the south-west. The chaneél is divided from: the 
body of the church by an ornaniental truss, forming a 
flattened arch, supported by tafved stone corbels. A 
geometric three-light window appears at the east end, 
aud in the west two Jancets dnd a rose window. The 
side windows are of two and three lights. The open 
timber roof is covered with ‘blue and red Broseley 
tiles, with cross tiles on the ridge above the chancel, 
and ornamented with a foliated cross on the eastern 
gable. The porch is of timiber, ‘fitted in at'the bot- 
tom with stone work. Limestone from the Wolver- 
ton quarries in the neighbourhood, with free-stone 
dressings, and lined with red and white bricks, form 
the materials of the walls. Neither plaster nor paint 
is used on the walls of the building, and the plainness 
of the masonry is relieved by an arrangement of 
various coloured bricks, forming ornamental designs, 
especially at the east end. Minton’s encanstic tiles 
cover the chancel fluor. The seats are merely benches, 
with 1»w inclining backs. The church is warmed by 
an underground apparatus supplied by Messrs. Rim- 
mington and Co. of Skipton. Mr. Lacy, of Droit- 
wich, was the contractor for the building, and also 
supplied the carpenter’s work. Mr. Snow, of Droit- 
wich, was the mason. The carvings were executed 
by Mr. Moyson, of Birmingham ; painting and var- 
nishing by Mr. Wells, of Worcester; and the orna- 
meotal iron-work by Mr. Watkins, of Lowesmoor. 
The cost of the building will be about 1,000/. 


Neweastle-under-Lyne. — The foundation stone of 
a new Methodist Chapel, at Newcastle, was laid on 
Tuesday in week before last. It is to be erected on a site 
not far distant from the old chapel, and is intended to 
be capable of seating 900 or 1.000 persons. The 
total cost will be upwards of 3;,000/. The architect 
is Mr. Simpson, of Leeds; the contractor, Mr. R. 
Chapman, of Newcastle. 

Westbury (Wilts).—The cemetery here was opened 
on the 12th May. There are two chapels and a lodge 
erected on the ground, the designs of which are of 
the character of the fourteenth century. The ceme- 
tery has been laid out by Mr. Smith, of Westbury 
Leigh. The architect was Mr. Edward G. Bruton, of 
Ox‘ord; and the builder, Mr. Davis, of Frome. 


Cheltenham. — The opening of St. Gregory’s 
(Roman Catholic) Church, at Cheltenham, took place 
on the 26th ult. The church, which is situated in 
St. James’s-square, near the Great-Western Railway 
Station, has been built under the superintendence of 
Mr. George Hansom, of Clifton, architect. It is in 
the Geometrical style, ascribed to the latter half of 
the thirteenth century. Its plan is cruciform, and it 
consists of a nave and aisles, with a porch into the 
western aisle, transept, chancel, lady chapel, sactis- 
; ties, and organ chamber. The orientation of the 
church is at variance with aucient examples,—the 
chancel being at the south end. A tower aud spire, 
it is said, are hereafter to be ere¢ted on the site of the 
old chapel, which this adjoins, in order to complete 





tse OF the rr me ge #ecotiitiellation be 
provided for the: ‘ofthe Siinday sélieols. At 
@ subsequent ° Mr. ‘Beott’s platts were ap. 
proved, and ‘the ‘eutaiitittee enpowered ‘tovarry the 
same itito effeet as speedily as possible, ‘The sub. 
scriptions promised have exeeedell expictations, 
although there still exists a-deficieney Of neatly 8007, 

Manchester Tbe Higher Broughton Congrega- 
‘tional Church, Mavehestér, Was opeiied 6h the 28th 
ult. Jt is in the Devorated style, erweiform on 
(pli, with nave, didlés, ‘transepts, aid ¢haneel. The 
fhave is divided by ifuncoluitins, Which wre ebrried up 
to at support the Foof. The ebanedl whd com. 
mitiiion-place are faised 18 ‘inches, wud Juid with 
ehéanstic tiles. The pulpit wid conimitnionsiil are of 
the Ancaster stove, and the whole of ttie Wittdows have 
margits of stalted glass and ornamental pattern quar- 
ries. Mr. Photies Oliver, jin. of ‘Suudetand, was 
the architeét.= ts have beeh ‘Feeeived for 
stindry additiows and alterations to, atid forthe entire 
coinpletion éf, ‘the Catholic Apostdlie Church, Stret- 
ford New-roud, t, froin ‘by Mr. E. 
Trevor Owen, aréhitect. The prineipdl GF ‘entrance 
front to Stretterd<road will consist ‘of Hew |porches, 
with organ-chaiiber over; also, a neW baptistry. The 
‘whole of the west’érid Will be entitely ‘Te-eFétted and 
stitinouuted by a léfty and decorated bellaible. The 
#feater part of the interior will be reatfatiged and 
re-fiited, which Will include an orgingallery ; also, 
new stalls and other furniture to the ehdiitel. The 
east and baptistry witidows will be ‘tditied glass, 
and the floots paved with Mittéii's ‘tiles—— 
The new altar-8¢Fén and bishop's ‘flifuité in Man- 
chester Cathedral, some particulits of Which were 
lately giveo, are now édinpleted. ‘Pe Stole: screen is 
pierced ‘with seven aréhes, filled with plate glass. It 
is in fhe Petpendiculat style, of Caen Stone. Its 
length wttoss the choir is 25 feét ; ‘its height nearly 
14 feet ; ‘Measuring about 3 feet 8 iwehes to the sills 
of the glized arches ; so that persins passitig behind 
it will not be seen by those within the '@hoit, which is 
considerably higher in levél ‘than ‘the teighbouring 
aisles, &c. The séfeén is Supported by-winoiilded base 
course of Yurkshife étdte. The eafvitig ‘has been 
executed by Mr. ‘Williaitis, of Mawelester. The 
bishop’s throne stands on the site éf the former tem- 
porary throne, at the end Of the stalls dit‘the south 
side of the choir. It is of ea¥véd Gak. The throne is 
octagonal in shape, and edtisists Of base'dbout 5 feet 
high, reading-desk, and a pes Also Gétagonal, ats 
considerable altitude, cafved, with pitiuweles, '&c. The 
base stands upon a plain dotibte plitith. The style 
of the throve throughotit'is Late Poitited. The carving 
has been executed by Messis. Banks*atid Go. of Man- 
chester, and the jomer-work by Messis, Hulme and 
Heron, of Cheethaim-hill. 

Ashton.—The first stone Of ‘ new chapel for the 
Wesleyan New Cotihéxivn ‘wits laid on 23td ult. at 
Hooley-hill, # Willage abotit ‘@ tiile and a half from 
Ashton, near Guide-bridge, with a population of about 
1,200. The present chapel, built ty Mr. John Whit- 
taker, will be used a9 a sthodl. ‘The new one isto be 
built near it. It will be 6f Grecian arebitectore, 204 
yards long by 12} ‘yards Wide, with a gallery two 
pews deep, and @ tlass:tedtn. ‘The architect is Mr. 
Joseph Lindley, and the ost will be 1,400/. 

Doncaster.—It has been decided to build a church 
at Doncastér for the spifitdal instruction Of the ser- 
vants of the Great Northern Railway Cumspany _ 
ployed thete. ‘The edifice will cost about 4,000/. the 
funds for Which, and for the endowiieént, bave been 

rovided by private suibsctiption. 3 
r Hestinyton (York).—The laying of the eyed 
stone for a néw ehurch at Heslington, near York, ox 
place on the 28th ult, The Deeoratell style, ey 1. 
ing ‘to ‘the “et a. has ba Sine aad 
edifice, and it ¥ ssess @ tower, 2 
chinvel. ‘Phe size dine chuteh inside will be 65 a 
by 25 fect, the ehaueel being 21 feet by 16 fect. The 
séuts will all be oped, aiid eecoin ate os 
vided for wbout B7O persots. ‘The xyol wil fet 
open titiber one, the inside fittings ; i, an will 
pulpit ortamental. The east and west Winters a 
be composed of painted glass. The tower am spl 





the design. 





will be 110 feet high, and the height of the church 
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eS 
outside | 
and inside, 


feet square } 
ae The side walls of the church will be 2 feet 


6 inches thick. ‘The masonry is to be composed of 


de to the apex of the roof will be about 46 feet, ‘there remained for seven or eight months, when again 
44 feet 6 inches. The tower is to be the soot was found deposited: in the receiver, and an 
at the outside, and the walls 3 feet equally small quantity of dust and soot in the chimney 


above. On opening the other at the end of nearly 
two years, when I left the honse, the soot was found 


Bradford wall stones, and the window tracery of in the receiver, and none in the chimney. 


Ancaster stone. The cost of the new church, which | 
ig named St. Paul’s, will be about 3,000/. The archi- | 
tects who have been engaged on the work are Messrs. 
Atkinson, of York, Mr. Weatherley, of Bootham, is | 
the builder, Mr. Bellerby the joiner, Mr. Hodgson the 


Jomber and glazier, and Mr. Perfect the. painter— | 


- all of York. 


Malton.— The foundation-stone of the Norton | 
Wesleyan Chapel was laid on 27th ult, The “archi- 
tect and builder” is Mr. William Lovel. The new 
chapel is intended to be a Gothic building, 28 feet by | 
49 feet, to accommodate 380 persons. | 

Dundee.—Enuclid-street Chapel has jast been com- 
pleted for the use of the Old Scotch Independent | 
congregation, lately assembling in Barrack-street. 
The building is two stories in height, having publie 
offices on the ground-floor,—the chapel and retiring. | 
room being on the upper floor. The main entrance 
is on the west side, by a wide corridor and. stairease, 
the latter finished with a groined plaster ceiling. The | 
style adopted throughout is the Early English Gothic. | 
The chapel is seated for 150 persons, Mr. James Scott | 
was the architect. The contractors were Messrs. | 
Annan, Kidd and Son, M’Conachie, and Stewart. | 








THE CONSTRUCTION OF FLUES. 


In a recent number the danger arising from the 
bad contrivance of flues is adverted to, in consequence 
of a fire having been caused by the ignition of soot at 
the bottom of a flue adjoining to and in counection | 
with another fireplace then in use. To those who 
are acquainted with the origin of fires, it will be no 
fresh information to read that this cause is of constant 
aecurrence. It often originates by the withes being 
broken through by the machine at some bend, thus 
allowing the soot to fall into the neighbouring flue, 
which, if not used, has generally a wooden chimney- | 
board, placed in the opening in the room, particularly | 
if the grate be not a register, and this board is often | 
ignited. I have sometimes seen in a back room a 
cabinet or bookcase placed against the front of the 
chimney-breast, thus covering the opening. Of 
course, as long as there is no connection with an 
adjoining flue, and there be no pipe from a German 
or other stove carried into this flue, there is no parti- 
cular danger. Your readers will, therefore, perceive 
that the Adelphi is not so peculiar in this point of 
bad construction as the paragraph would infer. The 
large openings of former days are now often lessened 
by the insertion of a register grate, and the spaces at 
the side or sides so badly bricked up as to form 
“pockets,” which also’ accumulate soot at each time 
the chimuey is swept. One day this is set on fire by 
a spark, and it, may smoulder for two or three days 
before it is discovered, either from the smell, or by 
setting the skirting on fire. 

In illustration of this subject, I am tempted to 
send a very interesting account, given in the volume, 
for 1815, of the “Transactions of the Society of 
Arts,” &. p. 131, wherein is stated that “ the thanks 
of the society were voted to the Rev. Thomas Ridge, 
of Kineote, near Lutterworth, for his method of 
preventing the necessity of sweeping chimneys.” He 
observes,—“ Ist. That every recess in a chimney, 
whether parallel to the shaft of the chimney (as is 
often the case in large chimneys made smaller) if to- 
tally closed up at the bottom, or even at right angles 
to the chimney, is in a great measure filled with soot 
long before the chimney becomes foul. 

2nd. In a house I formerly occupied, there was a 
fine from a study, which was connected with au 
elbow of perhaps eight fect into an old chimney, 
stopped up at the bottom; and whenever it was 
swept, the chimney-sweeper universally said, ‘they 
heed not get up the other chimney, for there was 
no soot in it,’ or words to that effect. The reason 
had not occurred to me at that time, nor for a long 
time afterwards. Just befure I left the house, the 

tom of the chimney was accidentally opened, when 
many bushels of soot were found deposited in the 

ttom of the upright chimney, below the part where 
the elbow entered it. y 
ethan p in ee age and 
where there are long flues, I have always 
learnt that they were cositingasliy bursting from the 
accumulation of soot. Considering the causes of 
} scar together with other circumstances relative 
to, I was induced to make an experiment, by 

“ging my two coppers according to fig. 2, one of 
aa ras used perhaps four times every week, the 
ba a: — twenty times in the year. The result in 

ve months was, that in the firat the whole 
of soot was found in the receiver, and not half a 











pint of scot. and dust. together in the.chimney, It 





4th. In my present. residence, the same experi- 
ment has been made for two years, with the same 
result as above.” 

He also relates that another person had confirmed 
the plan from experience, though the reason had not 
oecurred to him before. After seven years’ use a 
cbimuey was pulled down, when it wag found that 
above the flue no soot adhered to it, and the greater 
part, was scarcely: coloured with it,—the whole of the 
soot haying fallen to the bottom, and been taken out 
oceasionally: from a hale left for that purpose. 

The cuts will explain the arrangement at ance. 
Fig. 1, a fireplace; B, bend or elbow of the chimney; 
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C, the main flue, extending from the floor to the top 
of the house. The part below the bend is the recep- 
tacle for the soot, from whence it is taken out at a 
small door at D. This door should fit close, so as 


| totally to exclude the air, for the utter exclusion of 


any draught of air through the bottom or sides of the 
receiver is the great principle, Fig. 2. A, a boiler 
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or copper: the other letters as above explained, It 
is recommended-that the soot receptacle should be 
made in all cases rather wider than the part above the 
elbow, where the smoke enters, in order that the 
damp or cool air of the receptacle may have a greater 
effect upon the smoke as it passes. The elbow, or 
part between the fire and the main chimuey, should 
occasionally be swept with a common house-broom. 
Wyatt PapwortH. 








DRAIN PIPES. 


Surety, Sir, your correspondent, E. O. S. must 
have been grievously haunted during a post-prandial 
nap, by the numerous ingenious devices which adorn 
your advertising pages. He appears to have entirely 
banished from his memory the sound old practical 
maxim, that prevention is better than cure. The 
first principles which regulate the employment: of 
pipe drains—the essential condition of their existence 
is, that they should have sufficient fall, a good supply 
of water, and be properly trapped. If these con- 
ditions are fulfilled, there will be no need for. any of 
the proposed suggestions ; and if they are not, or. can- 
not be, the case is not one for the employment of 
pipe drains. 

With regard to the proposed modification, it: would 
be very undesirable that it should be extensively 
used. The object of. every experienced pipe-layer is 


to construct a tube with the fewest. possible joints in 
proportien to its leagth+-every joint is an outlet for 
the liquid contents of the drain, and.an inlet fon the 
surrounding soil—while it, is of the utmost import+ 
ance wholly to retain the one, and wholly to exclude 
the other. Your correspondent E, O. S,’s suggestion 
would greatly increase the quantity of*joit, and 
considerably tend to produce the very evil he seeks to 
remove. His form of pipe-would, moreover, be very 
difficult to burn truly, and all but: impossible-to fit 
accurately. 
A Prrs-Layer oF 15 Yoars” Sranpine. 


*.* We,have received, letters from, Mr. W. Austin, 
Mr. Jennings, and. other makers, setting, forth the 
adyantages of their system, ip, respect of the point 
urged by E. Q. S. bug. are foreed to decling inserting 
them. Mr. Jeanings denies the assertion of KE, O. S, 
that by his plan sufficient space.is not, given to, clean 
the drain. properly. ; 

Fn noone) 
THE CARVING: AP ST. MICHABLE’S, 
CORNHILL. 

Mr. Eprror,—<A new doorway is in the course of 
completion to this church, by Mr. Gilbert Scott, the 
architect, as I am informed, Whether the style of 
the arehitecture. and decoration, elegant ag it is, be 
suitable to the character of the building, I do not 
wish to express an opinion; but I leave it to the 
ghost of ‘Sir Christopher Wren to write to yon, if his 
rest ig disturbed by it. What I beg to call your 
attention to, is. the semi-figure in a circular frame 
introduced over the doorway. It; is intended to 
represent the Almighty, or, our Saviour, I know not 
which. It is the usual Roman Catholic representa- 
tion of a figure, with a nimbus, or glory, round the 
head, holding up the right hand,—the two forefipgers 
raised, and the rest closed,—the act of blessing of the 
Roman Church, 

Is this proper for a Protestant ehurch? Although 
the citizens of London, not long since, in a spirit’ of 
toleration, effaced the inscription from the Monument, 
charging the Papists with the Great Fire, will they 
sanction this superstitious emblem at the entrance 
doorway of one of their parish churches, in the-lead- 
ing thoroughfare of their great City. Joun Kyox. 


aaa nana 
THE DEVONSHIRE GEMS. 


A CORRESPONDENT, with. reference to, the remark- 
able collection of gems from the collection of the 
Duke of Devonshire, which has been arranged. and 
mounted as a parure of jewels by Mr. Hancock, of 
Bruton-street, asks us for some information coneern- 
ing a fine. amethyst intaglio, “ which, looks go like 
Assyrian.” It represents the head of a king, with,a 
eurled beard and ringlets of bair, and hag, indeed, 9 
very Assyrian.aspect, It appears, however, to be a 
speaimen of Sassanian ayt, and to represent the 
Persian king Shahpur I. There are two lines of ine 
scription at the side of the head. Similar gems 
have been found in, Bagdad, The Sassanian, dynas 
was founded A.D. 223; and lasted. till the middle 
the seventh century, when the Arabs beeame masters, 
The remains of the palaces at Diarbekr, and at A) 
Hadhr, are of Sassanian architecture. Mr. Fergusson, 
who gives a short chapter to Sassapian architecture ip 
his “ Handbook,” says, “ There can he very little 
doubt but that these halls are copies, or intended to 
be so, of the halls of the old Assyrian palaces,” 

Some of the other gems age of rare beanty and 
suffer, as it seems to us, by their present, appro- 
priation. They make an, unparalleled perure, but 
could be better examined if kept singly in a,qabinet, 





CONCRETE. 

On reading Mr. George Rennie’s,papex. on eancrete, 
in the Buslder of the 28rd, ult, it brought, to. my 
recollection several. experiments made twenty. years 
ago on the best materia! for forming that useful article. 
We are in the habit of taking the gravel just as we 
find it, by no means a good plan, although for 
filling a trench it does very well; but to make con- 
crete what it ought to be, all the. waterworn.stones 
should be broken into two or three pieces, so that they 
‘should not; be too large, and. have as many, angles, as 
possible. Now, at very little expense, when, comy 
sidering every builder has, a. portable engine, all com, 
crete might. be properly done, and, at, the same. time, 
while the aaa is being, put, into a proper shape, the 
sand that comes off is.of the sharpest and best kind. 
Indeed, gravel, properly prepared, would make by far 
the best, sand : it would be free from salt, and mach 
sharper than what is raised in the Thames ; sand must 
‘only be the angles of the larger stones, and, subject to 
being round themselves. To. get fine emery sharp ig 
very easy, and the same process would make 
‘sharp also as well’ as dry. TF have often wondered 
that gentlemen. in, the country, on making, theip new 








roads, do not adopt @ better plan: instead.of patting 
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the round stones on just as they find them, if they 
were to give them a crush into an angular form, with 
the fine stuff amongst them, they would have a road 
fit to walk upon in half the time. J.W. 








ABERDEEN GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 


Ar a meeting of the town council of Aberdeen on 
Monday, the 4th of May, the Lord Provost stated 
that the plans had been estimated by four respectable 
builders, and that it was found that one and all of the 
designs would considerably exceed the stipulated sum 
proposed to be laid out on the school buildings; but 
the council in committee having decided not to allow 
excess in price to determine the council to reject the 
plans, a remit was made to a sub-committee to report 
in which of the plans the accommodation and internl 
arrangements are best suited for the purpose in view, 
and they were empowered to consult three gentlemen 
of great experience on the question remitted. These 
gentlemen reported, and ultimately two designs were 
chosen, No. 1 being by Mr. George Smith, Edin- 
burgh, premium 100/.; and No.2, by Mr. Matthews, 
Aberdeen, premium 50/. 





A SUGGESTION FOR STEREOGRAPHERS. 


CouLp not a stereoscope be easily so invented, and 
stereographs so arrang:d in it, as to display in succes- 
sion different phases or aspects of one and the same 
edifice, or of one and the same statue, or (by help of 
stereographs prepared with several binocular cameras 
at once) even of one and the same living person ? 
Let us suppose, for example, that the stereoscope is so 
made that it will receive fonr distinct stereographs, 
representing the four sides of a church, and united af 
right angles, the two crossed and mortised cards 
being stereographed on each side, and mounted on an 
axis at the crossing of the two cards. So long as 
one of the cards stands crossing the other at right 
angles to the line passing from eye to eye, it will not 
be visible at all while looking through the two lenses 
of the stereoscope ; the other, which is displayed in a 
line parallel with the eyes, being alone visible, or 
rather the view depicted on it. By some slight 
ratchet movement and guide, the visible stereograph 
could then be rapidly turned round into the place of 
the invisible one, and that be made to display the next 
phase or aspect of the edifice or statue stereographed, 
and so on till the four sides of it were all made to 
appear in succession, in one and the same central 
position, as various aspects of one and the same solid 
reality. The effect would be very much like that of 
walking round the actu» building or the statue in the 
solid, and in the same way all the peculiarities of form 
and attitude in persons stereographed might be seen 
in succession, one and the same attitude being realized 
from different points of view, so as to constitute a 

ect likeness, in profile right and left, and in front 

and back view, seen in succession, embodied as it 
were in one and the same central form and posture, 
as they simultaneously existed. The study of statues 
in this way would be particularly iuteresting, and so 
would that of buildings,— instructive indeed as well 
as interesting. 

Since I suggested the possibility of applying 
the stereoscope to stereographs attached to or 
printed on the ordinary page of the Builder or 
other illustrated journals, P find that a very simple 
and cheap stereoscope now exists, whereby this can 
at once be done. Tht article in question cousists of 
two magnifying lenses, simply set in a piece of flat 
wood, and used like a double eye-glass: it may be 
had at Fleming’s, in Oxford-street, and other photo- 
graphers,—cost, 9d. to 1s,! It is even regarded as in 
some respects superior to the boxed stereoscope. I 
am still hopeful of the possibility of dispensing with 
any stereoscope, however, by the almost instinctive 
arrangement of the eyes in the way indicated; and 
this my own experience still leads me to prefer to 
stereoscopic assistance. J. E. D. 











RECENT AMERICAN PATENTS.* 


For an Improvement in Excavators. Ww. Pro- 
vines, Columbia, Missouri.—Claim : In combination 
with the scoops that cast their contents from them, 
the trigger and spring, for the purpose of regulating 
the point at which the scoops shall divest themselves 
of their load, so as to raise it higher, or cast it farther 
from the trench that is being cut. 

For an Improvement in Instruments for Measur- 
ing Boards. James Jones, Rochester, New York.— 

im: My means of so adapting the instrument, 


that it may be applied to the actual surface—whether 


of a board or other article—such means consisting of | ...w when combined with a guidi 
: : . ° guiding tube surround- 
the outer and inner disks, combined with the two| ing the screw shank of the auger, but not covering 


indices, one of said indices being intended to regu-| the head thereof. Also, the use of the guide tube, 
* Selected from the lists published in the Journal of the when combined with the sliding carriage—said car- 





‘land F. A. Cusoman, Lebanon, New Hampshire.— 


late the position of the friction roller on the inner 
disk, and the other for indicating the quantity 
measured. 

For an Improved Machine for Pressing Hollow 
Brick, or Building Blocks, M. and J. H. Buck, 


Claim: Operating the plunger, by means of the pecu- 
liarly-constructed cam, in combination with toggle 
and cross-pin—when the same are constructed and 
arranged to operate in relation to each other. 

For an Improvement in Boxes for Pise-work 
Walls. Otis NEEDHAM, and WALES NEEDHAM, 
New Haven, Connecticut.—Claim: Ist. The con- 
straction of the box with the movable end-plates 
fitting to grooves in the side-plates, and with a roller 
at one end near the top, and another at the other end 
near the bottom, the one to run on the finished part 
of a course of work which is in progress, and the 
other on a finished course or on the foundation of the 
wall, to guide the box in a horizontal line, while the 
plates keep it from deviating laterally from a straight 
line. 2nd. The plate applied and operating in com- 
bination with the other parts of the box, to produce 
window-caps, mouldings, or projections. 

For Roofing Cement. R. H. Smiru, Cincinnati, 
Ohio.—Claim: A cement formed by materials, 
whereby a cement may be made and applied to roofing 
and other purposes, without the aid of fire to render 
it fluid, as heretofore, and by which the offensive smell 
arising from the use of coal-tar, &c. is neutralized. 
For an Improved Mode of Incorporating Bitu- 
minous Liquids with Wet Earths for Cement. Wi111s 
H. Jounson, Springfield, Illinois. — Claim: The 
combination of bituminous liquid and aqueous cements 
or mortars. 

For an Improved Mode of Lathing and Plaster- 
ing. JOHN G. VAUGHAN, Middleborough, Massa- 
chusetts, Assignor (by mediate transfer), to Isaac M. 
SincER, City of New York.—Claim: Plastering ceil- 
ings. or other surfaces, on lathing formed and secured, 
so as to leave ioterstices between them, with parallei 
sides oblique to the surface of the plastering when 
ut on. 

For an Improvement in Staircases. AUGUSTUS 
EviaErs, Boston, Massachusetts.—Claim: Forming 
separate and independent “string pieces,” between 
which the treads are held and griped ; the whole being 
secured by a screw bolt, that forms a part of, or is 
attached to, the baluster. 

For an Improvement in Bridges. D.C. M‘Cuttum, 
Oswego, New York.—Claim : So combining the arch 
brace with the arched cord or beam, the top horizontal 
surfate of the abutment or pier, and the lower cord or 
tie, by means of the iron shoe and tension rods, as 
that the thrust of the arched cord shall be thrown 
down upon the abutment, and any deflection in the 
lower cord be counteracted by an upward force at 
each end of the tension rods. Also, the method of 
lengthening or shortening the braces of a bridge truss 
or girder by which the truss may be elevated or 
depressed as required, by means of the yoke, the 
plate on the end of the brace, and the straining pieces 
with their nuts, 

For an Improved Machine for Cutting Veneers 
from the Log. JoserH H. Goopett, Bridgeport, 
Connecticat.—Claim : The combination and arrange- 
ment of the reciprocating log-carrying slide, unsup- 
rted by trunnions or axles for its curvilinear play, 
with the fixed guiding strips and stationary knife, 
when said guiding strips serve as the sole guide to 
give to the log carrier its curvilinear movement and 
simultaneous side action; whereby a steadier and 
more reliable united double bearing is given to the 
log in its movements, the log may be secured with 
facility to the carrier, and the driving power is com- 
municated to the log in a more positive and direct 
manuer for cutting with increased ease and precision 
thin veneers. Also, hinging the knife-holding frame 
to the main knife-feeding slide or frame, for the easy 
and double adjustability of the knife. 


For an Improved Method of Adjusting the Bits 
of Carpenters’ Planes. Tuomas D. WorRatt, 
Lowell, Massachusetts.—Ciaim: The arrangement of 
the rack aud pinion, and the clamp, so that, while 
the pinion is placed within the clamp, the rear or 
dove-tailed sides of the rack bar shall serve as bear- 
ings for the clamp to work against. 

For an Improved Method of Adjusting the Size of 
the Mouth in Planes, Tuomas J. Totman, South 
Scituate, Massachusetts.—Claim : The application to 
the common plane, of the screw attachment and key 
through the same, thereby regulating the mouth, and 
greatly increasing its value. 

For an Improved Tubular Auger. J. A. REY- 
NoLDSs, Elmira, New York.—Claim: The employ- 
ment of an auger, whose shank or stem shall form a 


— 
A BUILDER’S CONTRACT OF 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


JESSE ALTAR IN 8ST. CUTHBERT’S CHURCH 
WELLS . 


Tux church of St. Cuthbert, in Wells, is a 
building chiefly of the Third Pointeg 
period, and consists of a nave, aisles, chancel, 
and north and south transepts. A writer in 
Notes and Queries has given the following par- 
ticulars in connection with an ancient contract 
for masonry :— 
“The western tower is known as one of the 
finest examples of tower architecture in Somer. 
setshire. On each side of the chancel, and in 
each transept, are chantry chapels with separate 
dedications. In the year 1848, Mr. H. Powel] 
the then churchwarden, commenced some exten. 
sive restorations, and, in the course of his 
labours, made some most interesting discoveries, 
Against the eastern wall of each of the tran. 
septal chapels were found reredos, brought to 
light on removing the plaster from the walls, 
Each reredos consisted of tiers of niches with 
canopies, &c. the sculptured ornaments of which 
were of the richest and most elegant designs, 
That in the south transept was apparently of a 
later date than the other, and not so elaborate 
in its details. It was intended to illustrate the 
genealogy of our Lord. At the base was the 
recumbent figure of Jesse, from whose body the 
stem could be traced, and no doubt ran through 
the whole series of statues which formerly stood 
in the niches above. The figure of Jesse was 
boldly and beautifully carved ; but portions of 
this, as well as the ornamental canopies, &. 
where they projected from the wall, had been 
chopped off, the figures broken into fragments, 
thrown into the niches, and then plastered over, 
so as to present an even surface,—an example 
of the mischiefs effected by the iconoclastic 
Vandals of the Reformation. Nothing was 
known of the history of these beautiful remains 
until a short time since, when the following 
curious document was found among the city 
records :— 


‘The Model of ye Blessed Virgin's Alter Piece. 


An Indenture made betwixt M* William Vowell, 
Master of y® Towne of Wells, Willyam Stekylpath 
and Thomas Coorset of the one parte (Chosen 
Wardens for Our Ladye’s Alter), and John Stowell 
ffreemason of the other parte; For the makinge 
of the frounte of the Jesse at our Ladyes Alter at 
St. Cuthbert’s Church in Welles aforesaide. 


This Indenture made at Welles in the Shire of 
Somerset y° 25" daye of Feb” in y® yeare of our 
Lord 1470 and y° yeare of Kinge Henrye y° VI from 
y® beginninge 49 betweene M' William Vowell Master 
of y® City of Welles, William Stekylpath and Thomas 
Coorset, Wardens of our Ladye’s Alter in the Church 
of St. Cuthbert in Welles foresaid on that one parte, 
and John Stowell of Welles foresaid ffreemason on 
that other parte. Witnesseth that the said John 
Stowell hath take to make and shall make or do to 
be made well sufficientlye and workemanly and 
pleymorly performe and within 16 Moneths next 
suing the date of this Indenture. All the Workman- 
shipp and Masonry Crafte of a Frounte Innynge to 
y® Alter of our Ladye within y* Churche of St. 
Cuthbert in Welles foresaid in y® South Ile of the 
same ; The which Frounte shall extend in breadth fro 
the Koyne of the Arch beinge the North parte of the 
said Alter unto the Augill beinge in y® south side of 
the Alter foresaide. Alsoe y° said Frounte shall arise 
in heighte from the groundinge of y* saide Alter unto 
the Wall plate of y® yle foresaid or else littlelake so 
as it may moste convenyentlye be proportioned 
moste stablish’d. In which Frounte shal —_ ee 
stagis of Imagery accordinge to y® geneology Of 0 
Ladye wyth theire basyngs, hovelis and tabernaclis, 
well and workmanlye made and wroughte. There 
shal alsoe arise from the basyngs of y¢ said Frounte 
bytwene Image and Image, Coorses well and worke- 
manlye wronghte trayles runninge in the said Coorses 
accordinge to the workes foresaid with two pe 
comyinge out from the said frounte after the bredt 
of the Alter, freight with Imagery such as pod 
thought by the Master and his brothers mosie 
accordinge to the story of y° saide frounte. ay 
lowest p’te of y® whiche stagis shall be a Jesse; the 
which Jesse shall linially runne from Image to -_ 
through all the foresaid frounte and coorses as ich 
maulye as it can be wroughte. To all the w 
workes and businesse the foresaid John Stowell 8 
finde or do finde all maner of Staffe, as well freeston 
fair and profitable as rough stone, lyme, sand, yron, 
lead and scafold Tymber and all other stuffe » or 
to the said workis to be had. For the which work: 
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plete Tea ) 
manship and stuffe as it is above writ the foresaid 
John Stowell shall have and receyve of the said | 
Maister or Wardens or theire deputies Forty poundes | 
pay in good and lawful money of England, in suchewise 
and at suche tymes as it sayth hereafter: First at the 
inge of this Indenture, forty shillinges and after 
that weekly as it may be understood that the worke 
h forth. All the residue to be paid at the end of 

the foresaid weeks, save alwayes before that the said | 
Master and Wardens have remayninge in their hands | 
till the foresaid workis bee perfectlye ended five | 
unds. For all the whiche Covenants well and | 
trulye to be performed the said John Stowell bindeth | 
himselfe his eyres and his executors by obligation in | 
Twenty pounds to be payd to y® said Mr. William | 
Yowell or to his assignees so that the sayd John, 
preake any of the Covenants foresaid. In witnesse 
whereof the said partys foresaid have putt theire 


geales &e.’ ” 











AN AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS. 


An architect, writing from New York, says,—‘ We 
have just been founding an American Institute of 
Architects here: afier failures in years gone by, the 
hour has arrived. All the leading architects have 
coincided: we have had meetings for organization. 
Trustees have been elected, funds subscribed, an open- 
ing address has been made by Mr. Upjohn, the Nestor 
of New York, and another by Mr. Walters, the architect 
ofthe Capitol.” At the next meeting—the first regular 
one for the transaction of business—Mr. Calvert 
Vaux was to read the paper of the evening. 








TASTE OF THE WORKING MAN. 


For some time past—and perhaps from time im- 
memorial,—there seems to have prevailed an opinion 
with reference to the taste of the working classes in 
this country,—calling in question their capacity to 
appreciate the beutiful in works of art. Very much 
also is insisted upon the necessity of meaus being 
afforded them for the cultivation of this taste, and of 
extending among them a knowledge of art,—a remark, 
by the way, which may appropriately apply to the 
critics themselves. We are inclined to think that the 
working classes, taking them generally, are not 
destitute of a taste fur the fine arts, or for any object 
whatever that has a power of charming the eye. That 
this sensibility to feel and perceive beauty when pre- 
sented to them requires cunstant culture, and is sus- 
ceptible of continual improvement, we readily admit. 
The minds of this, as of every other, class 
receive differently, and are differently acted upon by, 
impressions from external objects, and vary in this 
respect like the nature of various soils; and, as dif- 
ferent soils must be prepared to receive seed sown into 
them, so it is with minds,—whatever is received there, 
whatever emotion of pleasure, whatever refining in- 
fluence objects of art infuse into that receptacle, is 
according to the power of the recipient. 
_ This cant about the deficiency of taste in the work- 
ing classes is an injustice to them and to their peculiar 
character, which is favourable to the insight of the cause 
of beautiful effects rather than otherwise, they being 
practically acquainted with the principles and working 
of those very arts or handicrafts connected with art 
about which their decriers are so clamorous. No one 
who has mixed much with them but, with ordinary 

scernment, will soon discover that the elements of 
this taste, of which critics think they are the sole 
possessors, are possessed by them in a greater or less 
degree. Apart from considering the dexterity, genius, 
and ready contrivance they show in their work (take 
any department), they give evidence of it in their 
attempts at decorating, as far as their means will 
allow, their little household or garden (if happily they 
have one), taking great pleasure in the cultivation of 
flowers, and scatiering around them ornaments, it 
may be of a cheap kind, yet all that they can afford, 
for the purpose of breathing something of an air of 
poetry, under difficulties, and having a recollection of 
air Nature, whom they would fain see more fre- 
quently, This element, it is true, often smoulders 

m hard circumstances, till perhaps it dies away, 
— thought by some never to have existed: it is 
the sacrificed to the demands of necessity. But, 

ugh this occurs, there is a field of exertion open ; 
and We wish there was a stronger meeting and race of 
competitors. And the best vindication of the working 
man on this poiut, with some writers about his taste, 
18 the desire mani'ested by them to visit the art-trea- 
sures exhibited with such suitable éclat. This stimulus 

long wanted, and it is now added. Some examples 

Workmanship, in joinery, carving, for instance, 
panos’ by the best judges as no less monuments 

industry than of taleut for design and skill in 
Sxecution, have been the work of some unknown, 

half-edacated, working joiner, but he had 


cent dome in the metropolis ; we think such men, the 





taste, and determined to excel somé production which 


he saw, and so achieved fame. How many an obscure, 
hard-working man’s talents have been brought forth 
by the spirit of rivalry which such an exhibition 
nurses, and the issue of his skilled hands and fine 
brain combined has been presented to the admiration 
of royalty, and the workman has been brought before 
the great of the land! All of us loving and interested 
in the arts, and those who pursue them with success, 
must hope that these exhibitions, the instruments of 
public and artistic education, will remain a permanent 
resource and encouragement. When we witness the 
multitudes of working men pressing eagerly to con- 
template the treasures opened to them, and find them 
so much interested in and making such apt remarks 
on the contributions of gems, pictures, carving, and 
furniture, straining a point of business to behold 
another palace of art, or a newly completed magnifi- 


pioneers, may probably become the directors, of public 
taste. FREDERICK LusH. 








Books Receibev. 


Biooraphies of Distinguished Scientific Men. By 
Francors Araco, Member of the Institute. Trans- 
lated by Admiral W. H. Smyth; the Rev. BapEn 
PoweLL; and Ropert Grant, Esq. London: 
Longman and Co, 1857. 


Tris volume of the series of English translations of 
M. Arago’s works consists of his own autobiography, 
and a selection of some of his memoirs of eminent 
scientific men, both Continental and British. The 
latter comprise the lives of Bailey, Herschel the elder, 
Laplace, Fourier, Carnot, Malus, Fresnel, Thomas 
Young, and James Watt. The volume, therefore, is 
one of very general and miscellaneous interest. Sup- 
ported, however, as we here find, by the translators 
themselves, we no longer refrain from expressing a 
regret which we formerly felt, and which there is here 
new occasion to feel, that a man of Arago’s celebrity 
should have betrayed occasional symptoms of a narrow- 
spirited jealousy, and an uofairness of judgment, 
where, by some slight twist of facts and circum- 
stances, he could diminish the glory of a foreigner by 
exaggrrating that of a fellow Frenchman. Such is 
the case in respect to Watt. In the midst of very 
magoanimous-looking enlogy, M. Arago actually so 
starts his countryman, Papin, of the “ digester,” as 
a coadjutor of Watt, or co-sharer with him in the 
merit of inventing the steam-engine, as to give to 
Papin a degree of prominence which is quite ridi- 
eulous. Papin laboured in the same field as Savery, 
in experimeuts on the effects of steam as a motive 
power, bat, as Mr. Fairbairn remarks, in a note on 
this very subject, appended to the volume under 
notice, we have yet to learn that that power was ever 
applied by him to the organic parts of an engine, cal- 
culated to overcome the resistance of a load, such as 
the propulsion of machinery or the raising of water 
from mines. It is, indeed, “ unbecoming in a great 
man and a great nation,” as Mr. Fairbairn adds, to 





attempt to drag forward competitors where no com- 
petition exists,—where, in fact, the inventor stands | 
alone as the benefactor of the human race.” 
We remember the pain with which we noted, in| 
a previous volume of Arago’s works, the laboured, if 
not very judicious, mixture of magnanimity and detrac- | 
tion with which Sir John Herschel was handled. The | 
translators, in their very brief preface to the present 
volume, cannot refrain from alluding pointedly to the 
“doubt * which “could not but be felt” as to the, 
“perfect fairness ofArago’s judgment” in “‘ pronouncing 
on the claims of distingu‘shed individuals.” It is, 
long since considerations such as these led the writer 
of the present notes to suspect that Arago was him- 
self somewhat overrated as a man of first-rate ability; 
for no such man ever displays anything like a paltry , 
jealousy of the greatness of others. As regards his | 
own autobiography, too, there is a defect somewhat 
parallel, though of quite another description, but just | 
such as one might expect from a mere second-rate mind. | 
There is,as his translators themselvesalmost admit, “an | 
air of romance” in it, here and there, which “ invests 
some of the adventures” with a “suspicion of occa- | 
sional embellishment.” In relation to the history of | 
science, this memoir gives some interesting particulars, 
which disclose to us much of the interior spirit of the 
Academy of Sciences, not always of a kind the most 
creditable to some of Arago’s furmer contemporaries ; 
but a far higher interest belongs to those eloquent 
memoirs or é/oges of eminent departed men of science 
who had attained the distinction of being members of 
the Academy. 


VARIORUM, 


A sEcOND edition of Mr. Ruskin’s “ Notes on 
some of the principal Pictures exhibited in the rooms 
of the Royal Academy and the Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours,” has heer issued by Smith and Elder 








(Cornhill), but does not contain any additional matter. 
The Notes this year are pleasant and suggestive read- 
ing, chiefly remarkable for the praise of some hereto- 
fore found fault with, and the condemnation of the 
work of one hitherto his idol. ‘“ The pre-Raphaelite 
cause,” he says, “has been doubly betrayed, by 
the mistimed deliberation of one of its leaders, 
and the inefficient haste of another.’———A “ Report 
to the Hon. the Commissioners of Sewers of 
the City of London, of the results of the Gaugin 
of the Sewers discharging within the limits of the 
City of London during the year 1853,” by Mr. Wm. 
Haywood, the enginéer to the commission, has 
been made and printed. This is an elaborate piece 
of work, containing the result of some millions of 
figures ia calculation and in registration of observa- 
tions, proving, as we freely grant Mr. Haywood, that 
he has zo¢ had on his nightcap, even at times when it 
ought to have been comfortably drawn down over 
his no longer wakeful eyelids. We believe we did 
insinuate, in a scarcely serious way, that Mr. Hay- 
wood seemed to meditate putting some such stopper 
on the question of sewer ventilation in the City; but 
Jove himself occasionally “ nods ;” and our readers 
know very well that we have willingly, and oft, done 
justice to the exertions of the active engineer to the 
City Sewers Commission. It appears from his report, 
now under notice, that the total average discharge 
from the City sewers in dry weather, per diem (Sun- 
days excepted), is 3,255,840 cubic feet, or 20,816,442 
gallons, the maximum discharge being between 
11 a.m. and 12 a.m. when its average is 349,750 
cubic feet per minute; and the minimum between 
2 a.M. and 3 a.M. when it is 1,033 cubic feet per 
minute. The most laborious portion of the report is 
in a tabular form.——We lately gave some account 
of a hopeful project for the formation of a college at 
Gnoll Castle, in the vale of Neath, South Wales. 
The scheme is now completely developed iu a small 
volume published by Stanford, 6, Charing-cross, and 
Westerton, Knightsbridge, under the title of “‘ The 
Principles of Collegiate Education discussed and 
elucidated, in a description of Gnoll College, a 
national institution adapted to the wants of the age.” 
The volume contains a map showing the central posi- 
tion of the college and some of the facilities afforded 
by such a position ; and a lithographed view of Gnoll 
Castle and Neath. The programme has now the 
names of the Resident Executive Council appended to 
it, namely, William Bullock Webster, Lewis C. 
Herstlet, and Trelawny Saunders, and in an appendix 
is a list of local supporters, containing many highly 
influential names.——Mr. Liddell, of Hull, a gentle- 
man who takes an active interest in ragged and indus- 
trial schools, has prepared “A Brief Account of the Hull 
Ragged and Industrial Schools,” which has been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Longman and Co. the profits, if any, 
for behoof of the school. This tract may be regarded as 
a treatise on such schools in general, and the best 
mode of conducting them. A very creditable new 
building has been erected at Hull for the Ragged and 
Industrial Schools there, from plans by Mr. Botterill, 
architect, Messrs. Hall and Sons, contractors. At 
this school there were ninety boys and seventy-six 
girls during the past year. The new building has 
dormitories, baths, clothing stores, industrial schools, 
master’s residence, and various other appendages. ——= 
“ A Slice of Bread and Butter cut by G. Cruikshank ” 
(Tweedie, Strand, publisher) is a tract bearing on 
Ragged Schools and Reformatories, in which the 
withor, in his own peculiar way, urges the necessity 
of going to the root of the evil which calls for such 
institutions, which root he negards as, above all else,— 
drink and dissipation amongst the parents of those 
for whom Ragged Schools and Reformatories are 
founded; and there is too much truth in what Mr. 
Cruikshank urges. Intoxicating liquors are the 
cause of nine-tenths of all the crime and all the star- 
vation which darken the lot of this prosperous nation, 
They convert industry into idleness, sanity into mad- 
ness, and goodnature into murderous malice, masking 
and transforming all who partake of them unduly into 
devils incarnate. The practical instigation to crimes 
excited by the contrast between the honest beggar- 
boy in rags at the Ragged School, and the convicted 
thiet in smart costume at the Reformatory, is pointedly 
and graphically described by Mr. Cruikshank in the 
little tract before us: this is just a miniature copy of 
the sad picture presented by the contrasts between 
the workhouse and the prison for the adult : when will 
such national iniguities be abolished igen 
the more generally useful of the “‘ books received” 
since our last, we may note “‘ The English Bread-book 
for Domestic use; adapted to Families of every 
grade ” ey ublishers), by Eliza Acton, 
author of “ Modern Cookery.” This little volume, 
besides practical receipts for many varieties of bread, 
contains notices of the present system of adulteration, 
and its consequences, and of improved baking pro- 
cesses and institutions established abroad, the best 
forms of oven for bread-baking, &, 20 
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PMiseellanea. 


_ “Vewriation. or Sewers.” — Your article, 
“ Where there’s a, Will there’s a, Way,” is, confirmed, 
by admission, every day ; but circamlocution and pro- 
crastination have become.the leading features of mis- 
management and. neglect in every department, We 
become so inured to abuses and evils, that the talking 
over them is considered sufficient ; the remedies sub- 
mitted by thoughtful, inventive men, for curatives, 
are admitted to be geod, but. the habit is such, uv- 
fortunately, that ‘the lock is never put on the stable 
door until the horse is stalen.” So it is and will be 
with our “ sewage nuisange,” daily getting worse and 
worse, ag every man with a sense of smelling can have 
proof by getting near or passing over the gully grates 
or vents in. mid streets of London and Westminster, 
the latter district being worse, by the flatness of the 
district sewer inverts. Cholera and typhus are there 
engendered and bred, and when the burst out of 
disease arrives, all is then panic and confusion, and 
the chances are that, the worst, most ineffective, and 
useless remedies, are then badly applied. “ Trapping by 
proper. water-supply and attention to the gully 
grates;” “introducing chemical (approved) fluid or 
other disinfectants into the sewers; “ annihilating ail 
cesspools ;” “ destroying the accumulative gas of sewers 
by chemical agency, and burnivg off residue in fur- 
naces and conducting shafts by exhaustion ;” these are 
the remedies, but then they are the things desirable— 
and another-“ but” comes in the way: “ they are pro- 
tected hy: patent, and the. howl is raised as against a 
mad dog, by. those who had no brain to invent, but 
who would avail themselves of it surreptitiously, evade 
it, or, as they generally do, neglect to apply it until 
forced by clamour and the powerful voice. of the 
Press.” Pray follow on with loud and determined 
calls to action.—W. Austin, C.E, 

PREPARATION OF, LarcH FOR Buitpinc.—The 
wood. manager in Scotland for Lord Seafield, Mr. 
Brown, of Grantown, states that trees of from seventy 
to eighty years old, in every respect sound, may be 
used for beams, lintels, joists, and couples, with every 
certainty that a century will elapse ere they decay ; 
but in order to ensure this, ithe trees must be felled 
between November and March, and immediately after- 
wards cut up and properly laid past to dry. for at least 
twelve months. To the using of young larch, and to 
want of seasoning, are chiefly to be attributed the 
early decay of larch when employed for building 

The utility of generally employing pice 
timber, of home growthy for the purpose under notice, 
he adds, is very questionable; unless. in the north, 
where there is pine timber to be had of quality equal, 
if not, superior, to any imported. The utility of 
steeping in corrosive sublimate, &c. to prevent decay, 
he thinks, is very questionable. For the finer boarded 
parts of a building, as larch is much disposed to warp, 
and is somewhat difficult to work, foreign deal should 
he used. 

DEVELOPMENT OF, THE MINERAL WEALTH OF 
Trevanp.—It is. well known that Ireland is parti- 
cularly rich in valuable minerals, such as lead, iron, 
copper, and other metallic ores; and marble, slate, 
and other building materials. So unfavourable, how- 
ever, has the state of the country possessed of such 
sources of wealth been till lately, that almost nothing 
has ever been done to realize these valuable products. 
But a very different future appears to be opening on 
Ireland. One of the signs of these happier times 
seems to be the starting of a new scheme for the 
workiog of the minerals in Mayo, and especially of 
lead, marble, and slategby a company called “ ‘The 
West of Ireland Mining Company,” who are issuing 
@ prospectus on the subject. A lease has been granted 
hy the Marquis of Sligo to Sir James Dombrain, on 
favourable terms, of a tract of land 200 square miles 
im area, and embracing all the mines and minerals in 
the western avd south-western districts of Mayo, 
which is very favourably situated both as regards 
water power and sea frontage; and it is anticipated 
that a monopoly of the American trade in slates, 
marbles, &c. may soon be secured by the company, to 
whom this lease is to be made over. Among the di- 
rectors we observe Mr. Dargan’s name. 

Tue Lrverroon Timper Trapp.—In his monthly 
Food Vireular, of 29th ult. Mr. Edward Chaloner 
states that the arrivals from British America dariog 
the month, consist of three vessels, 2,209 tons, 
figainst one vessel, 584 tons, in the like month last 
year. Owing to the continued high rate of interest, 
and the near approach of the import season, there has 
been a marked falling off in the consamption of all 
wood from the Baltic and British: America; and as 
the stocks held over are more than have been expected, 
# general decline in prices for the forthcoming imports 
may be reckonedon. At auction, two-thirds of the 


@argo jast arrived per Hlizabeth Ann Bright, from. 


St. Joha, were soldat’ equal to an average of 8/. 8s. 
forthe cargo. Deal ends, 6/. 2s, 6d.; fourth-quality, 
74. 6s. Scantlings, 72; 10s. to 77) 12s. 6d. 





ARTIFICIAL PETRIFACTION. OF Woop. — Count 
Dembinski’s method of dissolving quartz by the aid 
of carbonate. of soda, to facilitate the. extraction of 
gold from the quartz, was found to be objectionable 
on account of the costliness of the process. This 
objection, it is said, has been removed by a subsequent 
discovery. A product of this process is silicic acid, 
an effective anti-rot application. Timber impreg- 
nated with it by means of hydraulic pressure is, in 
fact, artificially petrified, and is not only. protected 
from dry-rot, but from the attacks. of worms and 
ants, and is rendered susceptible of a polish equal to 
that of marble. 

Gas. — A trial of Mr. Knapton’s invention for 
lighting railway carriages with gas has been made 
between York and Milford Junction, when a first- 
class carriage of the Great. Northern was lighted with 
gas: each of the three compartments had an argand 
burner, allowing newspapers to be read with ease. 
The apparatus is exceedingly simple. Underneath 
the flooring of the carriage is fixed the “dry gasome- 
ter,” composed mostly of galvanised rabber. When 
inflated, it contains 75 cubic feet of gas, which lighted 
three argand burners for rather more than eight 
hours, thus affording ample time to proceed from 
York to the metropolis, without any: want of gas. 
A carriage with three gas lights, travelling ftom 
York to London, cost, it is said, a fraction under 
24d. whilst oil would be consumed, amounting to 
ls. 73d. Some railway companies have giyen Mr. 
Knapton orders for his apparatus, Mr. J. T. Thomp- 
son, of Newry, has also patented a method of lighting 
railway carriages with gas, which, is said to have 
proved successful on several trials. During the win- 
ter of 1856, the Galena and Chicago Railway (U.S.) 
had some carriages fitted with Irdia-rubber gashol- 
ders under each carriage, invented by Messrs. Hill 
and: Demerest, Rochester, New York, which led Mr. 
Thompson to endeavour to introduce a system he 
considered would be practicable on English railways. 
The gasometer is made of thin wrought-iron plates, 
merely requiring sufficient water to form an hydrau- 
Jie packing, 1 inch in breadth, round the gasometer. 
Mr. Thompson’s endeavour is to have but one gaso- 
meter to each train, The Forres Gazette states 
that, in conseqnence of a waste of gas arising from 
the smallness of their works, the Forres Gas Com- 
pany have resolved to raise the price of their gas 
from 9s, to 12s., although the works must be enlarged. 
The immediate extension of the works, adds the jour- 
nal named, would have enabled the directors, while 
manufacturing nearly double the present quantity of 








THe Sewers,—In. your obliging, noti 
recent publication, “ Facts and Faliaewes of tho Sean! 
age System of London,” you, conclude. your, observa 
tions by saying, “ Mr. Rogers's panacea ig peat, chap. 
coal.” Pardon me, if I say.this is.a mi on 
My proposition is, “‘ that a metal pipe be laid th 
the sewers, inta which all the water-closets shall dis. 
charge.” If this were dome, “ peat. charcoal ” would 
not be an actual essential,—although now. admitted 
to be the best deodorant: there are others, whieh 
would answer the purpose, becanse the matter. in the 
pipes, would be but, slightly. decomposed, being pro. 
tected from atmospheric action, and when dise 
into the filtering chamber at the sewer mouth, other 
means than “ peat charcoal” might be. used to effect 
deodorization to a sufficient extent,—if there be any 
well-founded objection shown to its use, My. proposed 
system is, in fact, the separation of excretary, matter 
from the surface and culinary water, thereby preventing 
theaccumulation in the sewers of that which no quantity 
of water can wash out of them, at the same time per- 
mitting the unchecked discharge of such matter at all 
times of tide, inasmuch as that’ the influx of water 
into the sewers would not affect the closed pipes, and 
stoppage in them would be immediately remedied: by 
the action of “vacuum.” You will, I am sure, do 
me the justice to insert this, as your. observation 
alluded to might be read in a sense which I cannot 
believe was intended.— Jasper W. Rogers. 

THE First Crystat Patace Fiower Saow, 
The flower show at Sydenham was held on Saturday, 
30th ult. andtheresult was morethan ordinarily satisfac. 
tory, the number of competitors being large, and the 
display of flowersmore magnificent than on former occa 
sions. Azaleas, roses, geraniums, heaths, calceolarias, 
cactuses, and fuchsias, all in their most delicate or 
most gorgeous hues,—the varied and grace‘ul ferns, 
and a collection of orchids,—not forgetting that 
extraordinary praduct of nature, vulgo, the, pitcher 
plant,—contributed’ much to the beauty of, the exhi- 
bition, The whole system of water-works was 
bronght into use for the first time this season, but 
unfortunately the two great. essentials to their per- 
fectness, still air,and sunshive, were wanting. 

Common LopeING-HOUSES.— From a, report. ad- 
dressed to the Home-office by Captain, Harris, the 
Assistant-Commissioner. of the Metropolitan Police, 
it appears that the. Act for the well ordering of 'com- 
mon lodging-houses. has now been in. operation since 
the year 1851, and has. been attended by: most, bene- 
ficial results: The houses are much improved aud 
daily improving: the keepers. are of: a better class; 





gas, with about the same outlay for management, | and the accommodation, provided for the poor, without 


and with the saving from waste, to have reduced the 
price instead of raising it, whereas the raising of the 
price will diminish the consumption, and lower the 
income. Perhaps the desire of the sagacious diree- 
tors is to reduce the consumption till the present 
works be no longer too small, so that they may save 
the outlay necessary to enlarge the works! This is 
but too likely to be the result, whatever be the desire 
of the directors, 


Nirrocen In SterL.—At the meeting of the 
Soviety of Arts on 27th ult. Mr. Fairbairn, F.R.S. ia 
the chair, the paper read“was “On some Combina- 
tions and Phenomena that occur among the Elements 
engaged in the Manufacture of Iron, and in the eon- 
version of Iron into Steel,’ by Mr. Christopher 


Bioks. The author began by remarking that the | 


generally received theory of the formation and compo- 
sition of steel was not satisfuctory. Thevery old practice 
of using ferrocyanide of potassium as an agent of conver- 
sion was worth consideration. This compound contained 
nitrogen and potassium as well as carbon. He then pro- 
ceeded to give the details of a series of experiments 
made by exposing commercial malleable iron to the 
action of various substances at a high temperature, 
and remarked that as far as those trials extended, 
there had always been a co-operation of both carbon 
and nitrogen whenever steel was produced, though it 
still remained to be determined whether this was 
absolutely necessary to its formation. It was also 
remarkable that various nitrogenous matters, such as 
horn and leather shavings, animal charcoal, and other 
substances, were commonly used, either in. the manu- 
facture or in the tempering of steel. Analyses made 
by himself proved that the best kinds of steel con- 
tained about one-fifth per cent. of nitrogen. In course 
of his remarks allusion was made to the fact that in 
the formation of the celebrated East-Indian steel, 
called Wootz, highly azotized or nitrogenized vege- 
table substances were used. At the close Mr. Binks 
acknowledged the deep obligations. the iron world 
owed to Mr. Bessemer, were it merely for the prac- 
tical development of the vivid re-action of atmos- 
pheric air and molten iron, at same time expressing 
his contempt for the hypereriticisms directed against 
Mr. Bessemer’s exertions. A discussion ensued, in 
which Messrs, D, Mushet, F. A, Abel, T. M. Glad- 
stone, F. Braithwaite, C: D. Archhald, R. Fletcher, 
the chairman, and others took part, 


being dearer, is, in all respects, of a higher standard: 
| Cases are adduced to illustrate the nature and extent 
of the evils arising in, houses: not controlled by law, 
‘and at the close of the report there. area number of 
letters from medical officers of health avd. others, 
‘urging the advantage of applying such an Act to 
single apartments let separately, and occupied by the 
poor. Under the present Act, 14,570 keepers have 
been served with “notices to register,” and 6;292 of 
these houses have been surveyed and, measured. to, ac- 
' commodate 91,106 persons ; 2,355 houses; have: been 
| permanently ” registered, and are used as common 
lodging-houses, wholly.or-in part ; 6,275 honges, unfit 
for registration, haye been given up; 3,897. 
| houses are under strict supervision, The number of 
model lodging-honses is 104, accommodating 989 
| families, and 882 single persons, We may, retara 
shortly to the subject of this very interesting report. 
Music.—“ Operatic Proverbs.”—Mr. Val. Morris, 
favourably known both as a composer and executant, 
‘has written and composed for Mr. and Mrs, Hear 
Drayton. a drawing-room opera,, or, as he calls it, 
“A Proverb,” for two performers. only, which is 
‘exceedingly clever, and should increase his reputation 
‘greatly. Two or three of the airs ought to be very 
‘popular : for example, the first romanee in the § 
part, “There is a, charm,” sung by. Mr. Drayton. 
Mrs, Drayton acts with much spirit apd intelligence, 
| Fire Escapes.—Drive a yet seal iste o 
upper part of every window-frame, either 10 ORS. 
os os of the house. : raride - veer with 
two or three: pulleys in each. Now, pnta.nepe Mites 
‘each. pulley, of a ath sufficient to. reach the ground 
from the top, of the window. Provide also. wees 
bag, or sack, of about 4 fect, deep and 18 inches wide, 
witha, wooden bottom, and a few hoops, to keap 
‘sack open. When an unhappy accasion requires 
‘use of these, let the haop of the. upper; block be em 
in the staple; then, the. person; or persons eee 
in, the. wooden bottom, draw the sack up about the 
‘and hapg the string of the sack on the hook of - 
‘under block, when any, one person, may, with, the 
‘greatest ease and safety, let; another down inte» 
street; and dravingny hay he = ae in 
' manner, let. down a whole Yo Owen, Cor 
‘sok, old, and infirm sof, at les, lovee bimeelt dows 
ay holding the, same open 1% soe Bavos Nei 
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“@ogens TesTimontaL.”—The ‘“‘Cozens testi- 
inonial,” consisting of a service of plate, will be pre- 
sented to that gentleman, as founder of the Builders’ 
Benevolent Institution, at the London Tavern, on 
Tuesday, the Oth inst.; on which occasion Mr. 
Alderman Wm. Lawrence will preside, supported by 
Mr. Alderman Wm. Cubitt, M.-P. and other gentle- 
men; and the subscribers will afterwards dine 

ther. 

Society oF Frmate Artists.—A number of 
ladies have formed themselves into a society for the 
exhibition of their productions, and have sent 858 
works of art to 315, Oxford-street, where they are 
now on view. What has led to this step we have not 
heard, or how the movement originated. The start 

ht have been better managed. 

Atomintum. — In the columns of a scientific jour- 
nal, wherein unmitigated ridicule was recently cast 
upon those who have been hopeful as to the future 
uses of this somewhat anomalous metal, we uow find 
the tables turned, and a new and hopeful spirit mani- 
festing itself, which vies with anytlting we have ever 
said on the subject, as will appear from the' following 
extract: —“ We learn that the preparation of this 
metal, according to the system proposed by Dr. H. 
Rose, a celebrated’ German chemist, in 1855, has now 
become an important manufacture, and our informant 
remarks that this novel branch of industry, which 
owes its development entirely to France, is worthy of 
a position among the most interesting discoveries of 
modera times. This metal, which has hitherto been 
so extremely scarce, is said to have been made up 
into articles the lightness of which astonishes those 
most difficult to be astonished. . . . . The 
works have been pursued almost without interruption 
at Amfreville, and it is said that difficulties no longer 
exist, ‘Notwithstanding the high price of sodium, 
alamiaium is delivered from Amfreville at a price 
which will admit of its being applied in a great num- 
ber of instances. ‘The price of aluminium would, of 
course, be reduced jn proportion as improvements are 
made which will reduce the cost of sodium, the manu- 
facture of one being subservient to the other. Then 
the manufacture of sodium is no longer dependant 
upon circumstances requiring the study of chemists, 
bat is-an industry ‘which ‘time will more fully deve- 
lope; and at Amfreville slow, but sure, progress is 
being made in perfeeting the manufacture.” 

Fat. or Arco, SHOBDON-couRT.—Some incorrect 

statements of this accident having appeared, the 
atehitect, Mr. Alexander Milne writes,—It was a seg- 
ment arch; the span was between 18 feet and 19 feet, 
andthe rise from the springing to the soffit from 
4 feet 6 inches to 5 feet. One of the abutments, 
above 3 feet thick, consisted of the main wall of the 
house, which rose about 35 feet above the sprivger. 
The other was'a new wall, 3 feet thick, the back side 
of which rested against the natural soil. Neither of 
these, it should be added, gave way, resting, as they 
did, not on any weak, imperfect, or “ old ” foundation, 
but on solid rock. The facts of the case were these :— 
The arch was keyed in on the 23rd, and on the 25th 
the centre was slacked for three hours before striking, 
the process of which was nearly completed, when, 
Without giving any kind of warning, the arch fell. 
There iso question as to either materials or work- 
manship : both were of the best quality. The acci- 
deut was caused by ‘the removal of the‘centre in too 
short a time after the keying-in of the arch, sufficient 
allowance not having been made for the moist nature 
of ‘the Brout poured on a few hours previously, and 
for the rain which had just before fallen in torrents, 
so as to cause the green mortar to become almost 
liquid, 

ARcHITECTURAL CoNnGress at LINcoLN.—As 
notified by us on the 23rd ult. the congress of various 
Provineial architectural societies was held at Lincoln 
on the 25th and subsequent days. The meetings 
were held in the city Assembly-rooms, the walls of 
— Were covered with drawings, photographs, &c. 

he Rev. G. A. Poole read his paper on “ The Fabric 
of Lincoln Cathedral.” On the second day of the con- 
Stes nearly fifty of the congressionists made an ex- 
cursion, as arranged, to Coleby, Somerton Castle, 

avemby, Wellingore, Welbourae, Temple Bruer, &e. ; 
= in the evening there was a banquet in the Corn 
neue Lincoln, the Bishop in the chair; and a 
_ ing in the Assembly-rooms, when several papers 

ere read. The Mayor of Lincoln closed the congress 
with a banquet on the following day. 

ENLARGEMENT or GEORGE WATSON’s Hosprrat, 
Senile. Lessels, the architect of John 

ox’s Church and ‘other buildings at Edinburgh, has 
Prepared plans for the improvement, alteration, and 
din ah t of George Watsoa’s Hospital, an exten- 
ei ueational establishment in the suburbs of the 

ty. Large additions are to be made, and an extended 

More liberal system of education adopted. The 

comprise two new wings, extending 


southward to the 
ceded with. meadows, are to be at once pro- 





Eart DE Grey’s Conversazione.—On Friday, 
the 29th ult. Earl de Grey received the members of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects at his house 
in St. James’s-square, and invited a large number of 
persons eminent in art, science, and literature, in- 
cluding many ladies to meet them. Pictures, draw- 
ings, and books, afforded matter for conversation, and 
the whole evening was a theme for praise. 

Tue DrscoveRER OF THE CoLLoDION PuHoto- 
GRAPHIC Process.—Her Majesty the Queen, having 
been informed that Mr. Scott Archer, the discoverer 
of ‘the application of collodion to photography {a 
process which has superseded all others), had died, 
leaving a young family uoprovided for, has been 
pleased to head a subseription by a gift of twenty 
guineas. The Photographic Society of London have 
followed with a grant of fifty pounds, and from the 
general estimation in which Mr. Archer’s discovery is 
held, a very handsome testimonial is expected to be 
raised. The committee-room is at 226, Regent-street, 
and Sir William Newton, R.A. has kindly undertaken 
the office of treasurer. 

Jomners’ Movement at Hatirax.—A_ large 
meeting of house and ship joiners was held at Hali- 
fax on 25th March last, when it was resolved to 
solicit from their employers a rise of wages, from 
7s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. a day currency, and a promise on 
their part not to employ any one incapable of earu- 
ing 6s. 6d. a day as the lowest rate of wages, to rua 
from lst May next to 1st November, and at the same 
rate per hour during the ensuing winter. A committee 
of thirteen of those present was then appointed to 
carry out the resolutions so come to. 








[ADVERTISEMENT. | 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ BUILDER.” 
June 2nd, 1857. 

Srr,—In the last number of the “ Bui/der,” your 
correspondent E. O. S, bas the following paragraph :— 
“ Jennings’s plan is a great improvement, as you 
ean remove the upper part of the connexion to exa- 
mine the drain, but there is not space to clean it out 
properly.” 

As the latter part of this statement is incorrect, I 
trast you will allow me to remove the impression 
entertained by E. O. S., and that which it may have 
given rise to in the minds of your readers. 

Before determining the length of the chair and 
saddle-pieces (“ not being restricted by my patent ”’), 
every contingency was imagined, opivions were taken, 
and experiments tried, as to the introduction of such 
an apparatus as would be likely to be used in cases 
of stoppage. 

With every respect for the opinion of your corre- 
spondent, | think “ single junctions and half-pipes ” 
might be forgotten, and a “ mark on the pavement or 
wall” might disappear; but a line of my pipes, with- 
out record of any kind, will admit of examination 
every two feet, if necessary, when the present readers 
of the Buzlder shall have passed away. 

I claim other, and greater advantages than that of 
“ Examination ;” but as these more properly belong 
to your advertising columns, I respectfully refer your 
readers to them, 

And am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
GEORGE JENNINGS. 








[ADVERTISEMENT. | 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ BUILDER.” 
86, Regent-street, June 2, 1857. 
Messrs. CLARK AND Son, 

GENTLEMEN,—In reply to your inquiry as to my 
opinion of your shutters and work, I beg to say, that 
the brass front, &c. you put in for me, I think, is 
equal in finish, and, indeed, altogether such as is not 
to be excelled by any other in London; it wears 
well, and I think the colour of the brass is excellent. 
As to the shutters, it is now upwards of seven years 
since they commenced work : I believe, ‘for repairs, a 
few shillings will cover all charge, except a small 
annual one for oiling. They do and have worked 
well during all that time, and no accident hus oc- 
curred to them; and I believe them to be in perfectly 
sound condition now. 

I beg to remain, yours obediently, 
James MEDWIN. 








TENDERS 

For the erection of a rectory-house at Chilton-Cantelo, 
near Yeovil, Somerset. Mr. ''homas Bellamy, architect, 
Quantities supplied by Mr. W. W. Gwyther :— 


Orel: screen: .-.. £3,608 0 0 
Lucas, Brothers .... . 3,570 0 0 
Mansfield and Son . . 3,489 0 0 





For repairs and additions to six houses, Rushey-green, 
Lewisham, for Mr. J. F. Martin. Mr. J. Liddiard, archi- 
tect. Quantities supplied :— 








Patman...... bebdsdede ert cseesdase Jebdbec £1,387 0 0 
Todd ....:... 1,349 0 0 
PMBOR senictobassinsennigihanshsstessse eth 1, 00 
Coleman a. ii sinscs svassssicssoescaiveces 1,138 0 0 
PEMUUOWE co cccsciceckebcoscesictell wee. 1,17 0 0 


 aleniacae ania 
For Sbidting Bre houses’ at St. a “oF 

















bridge. Mr. R. Beeston, ‘architect. 

plied by W. R. Gritten:— 
Brass £13,008 0 0 
Piper 12,570 0 © 
Gammon 11,7538 0 0 
Lucas, Brothérs............ scicorese 11,980 0 0 
Greig... 11,277 0 0 
Lawrence ..: 10, 0'0 
Wilson (accepted)...............0+ 10,745 0 0 
Downs %......sesces coer bb ite desvesdece 0,663 0.0 





Fora new warehouse in Aldermanbury, for ‘Mr. J. 








mena. Mr. Charles Laws, architect. Quantities’sup- 

ed :— 

‘ TY -oritrccccccvssseees . £4,148 0 °0 
Butters ....... decedee KonencedadGhtSeees ‘ 0 0 
Brown.......0... Aideveereesvivcinects seve’ By 0 
Ashby and Bon.......0...esscseeeee 3,940 0 0 
Smith ‘ea 3,760 0°90 
DE UINT cnachacdecasney atochertncneniocanies 3,697 0 0 
GORD i. csscrectesessecceics ecastaavedses 3,680 0 0 





" 

For the erection of offices, No. 70, Great Tower-street, 
City, for Messrs. T. and D. Henry. Messits. John 
Young and Son, architects. Quantities supplied ‘by Mr. 
Charles J. Shoppee :— 


NGCHONDON « ....ccccecvieisercecssceveedeee £3,520 0 0 
Ashby and Horner ...............++ 3,416 0 0 
Ashby and Sons .v....c4...sseeteees 3,343 0 0 
Browne and Robinson ............ 3,290 0 0 
Little and Son i..........seecceseeees 3,279 0 °0 
Beets. cas rsyssncsecatunvervevscocactucees 3,275 0 0 
Piper and Son ...s......cccsseeeseeees 3,232 0 0 
ODDS... caccsaiccieceics cccsecceticcese 2,745 0 0 





For the erection of a new Sag Chapel, 
Morpeth-streét, Mile-end. Mr. Jas. H. Fox, architect ~ 









Stevenson ........... diided bbdicceceste £2,075 0 0 
Munday and Son ........s00.cees wee 2,050 0 0 
REVOCS Si 0nccis<tatihocctcdeccdeacessacees 2,033 00 
Single ........ 1,980 0 0 
Wood and Sons ..,....0.ssess000 «. 1970 0 0 
Hall and Son Miab 00 
WWESED .o.0006pshacBisdetegetto0e 0 0 
Putman and Fothetingham .. 00 
Tarrant 00 
0 0 

0 0 

® 0 

0 0 

hi 0” 
MOrter ciscesscecerecciecstodederwerve > 00 
DG saiecicecesvcstovasetssesssteerdssont we 00 
GRATED a vive ccincconrsccnesre Fosckdeioletiihe 1, 0.0 
Ring and Stanger.............ss0s000 1,662 0 0 
Turner and Sons........ Liebidbudstee 1,659.18 0 
QO V Or se iiss csssciccsrctscdecccsstbetease 1,505 0 4 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





C. V. (make your own selection. Send ‘five or six of the views 
and plans, Good wishes).—An Old Subscriber.—Competitor.— 
F. D.—G. J.—E. T. B.—G. W.—C. J. R.—A Benedict (the cause of 
the smoking is evident enough. Tne admission of air'to the 
apartment by a ventilator or pipe, would probably cure it).—An 
Old Subscriber (wood linings, window liniugs, &c. shvuld be méa- 
sured by the net width, not by girt)—W. A. (second letter is dn 
advertisement).—Capt. H.—J. C. (there are good appointments to. 
be had, but much interest is needed).—J. P. (view of schools is in 
erigraver'’s handa—No. 13.—T. F. T. (declined with th sjiks).— 
8S. F. 7. (ditto).—J. F.—0. J.-S. B. G.—G@. B, N.—No. 10a 
Competitor (two wrongs do not make one right).— Rome was not 
built,” &e.—L. 8.—C. ¥.—No., 68.—X. H. H. (is it Hale, or Hall?) 
Vv. W. A.—E. F. P.—Palmyra (the author of No. 87, denies the 
correctness of the description of his plan given by &. L. G, and 
says it is * the result of a life of study”)—H. M.—@. B. (tower is 
now carricd to its fuil height: height has already been given in 
our pages).—X. 

Books and Addresses.”—We are forced to decline pointing out 
books or finding adcresses. 

NOTICE. — All communications respecting advertise. 
ments should be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not 
to the “Editor:” all other communications should be 
addressed to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. 


“a and, — 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
HE FREEMASONS’ MAGAZINE and 


MASONIC MIKROR for JUNE, 1857, is now ready, 
Price 1s. 
CONTENTS. 
I. Masonic Reportina, 

II. 'nz New Granp Urricers,—Wuo’s Wxo? 

Iit. Tae Visisce oymMBo.ismM oF FReEMASONRY. 

IV. History of THE ANCIENT AND AccePTED Hitz.—No. 4. 

V. Porerry: ‘HE KoucH AND PerFect AsHtan. 

VI. CorresronDeNce. 

THE MASONIC MIRROR. 

Grand Lodge.—Royal Freemasons’ Girls’ School.—Koyal Ma- 
sonic institution for Boys. — Royal Benevoleut Institution. — 
London Lodyes,--Provincial Lodges —Scotiand.—Ilrelaud,—The 
Colouies.—Koyal Arch.—London aud Provincial Cuapters.— Mark 
Ma-oory.—Knights Tempiar.—Summary of News for May.— 
Notices aud Answers to Vorrespondents, &c. 

London: HENRY GEO. WARREN, 2, Red’ Lion-cotirt, Fleet- 
street; and GEV. KOUTLEDGE and Cu. Farringdon-street. 





JHE ENGINEER of Friday, 5th June, 
contains Fairbairn and Newton's Waste Silk Digates 
% hoffuer’s Lamp Shades, Ermen’s Machinery 


r 
mi An ‘ 
Maguay and Waleeeney Bees of ig Pepst, Fenton's. 


ican Wrought 

way Chairs, ali illustrated. Original Articles on The 
“vip ’and the “ Davy,” the Enfield ie Factory, K 
Museum, Steam Locomotion on Common Koads, Penal 
tude, &c. Parliamentary and Law Inte’ ~ sary Sg 
irials of Boydeu’s Traction Engine, Machine Made Locks 
and Keys, Conclusion of Mr. Bink’s Paper on Iron and Steel, 
with Dosenden; the Pr va ~Address ‘fo e - 
tion of Civil Enzineers of [reland ; Professor Ra 
to Peculiarities of Climate durivg part 














Paper 
of the Perntia 





4 





ertain 
E aud Numerous M Articles, Patevt Journal; 
tlnbot and Metal Markets; Trades Birmingham, Wolvernaiap. 


oad all the Eoginesrio i owe of the Week. 24 pages, Pris 

an e gz e 

; ped, 7d. Vol. 1. LD py Reh 
F N, Pubtisher, 





6d.; Stam 
now he bed ready bound—BERNAKD LUX? 
301, Strand. 
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ELLY’S PRACTICAL BUILDERS’ 
PRICE-BOOK ; or, Safe Guide to the Valuation of all kinds 

ef Artificers’ Work ; with the Modern Practice of Measuring, and 
A the New Building Act for regulating the Construc- 

i an rrected by New Calculations 
eee | nae and Labour. Arr: y an 
n 


Bivvapere” Mieertted cod cxeraplibed by Bree! Engravings 8 
‘ xem) 1D an 
pumerous and ¢: pli ae iy head 
va Be 
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Royal 8vo 2 ni 
blished by T. KELL , Paternoster-row; SiMPKIN 
ar ARSHALL; and may be had of all Booksellers. 
Of whom may te tee New Editions, in Quarto, of the following 


cal Archirectural Works:— 
1. PETER NICHOLSON’S PRACTICAL 


CARPENTKY, JOINERY, and CABINET-MAKING, Revised 
TREDGOLD : being a new and complete System of Lines, for 
e Use of Workmen ; founded on Geometrical and Mechanical 
inciples, Ten Parts at 3s. or in boards, 30s.; containing up- 

wards of 120 See] Plates, and numerous Woodcut Diagrams, 

. PETER NICHOLSON’S | PRACTICAL 
MASONRY, BRICKLAYING, and PLASTERI* G (revised b; 
TREDGOLD), both plain. and or tal ; taining a new au 
complete System of Lines for Stone Cutting, forthe use of work- 
men ; the Formation of Mortars, Comments, Concrete. to which is 
added a variety of new designs for Mural Tablets, Tombs, Grave- 
stones for Cemet« aes, Se, &c; and a descriptin of the various 
materials emploved. Ten Parts at 3s. or in boards, 30s. ; containing 
upwards of Ninety Steel Plates an] nnmerous Woodcuts. ; 

8. TREDGOLD and NICHOLSON’S Theoreti- 
eal and Practical Treatise on the FIVE ORDERS of ARCHI. 
TECTURE: containing plain and simple Rules for Drawing and 
Executing them in the purest style ; including an historical De- 
scription of Gothic Architecture. Illustrated by upwards of One 
Hundred Steel Engravings, executed by Art'sts of first-rate talent, 
including numerous Diagrams, &. Twelve parts at 3s.; or in 


4. DESIGNS for COTTAGE and VILLA 
ARCHITECTUKE: containing Plans, Elevations, Sections. Per- 
ertive Views, and Details, for the Erection of Cottages and 

illas. By 8S. H. Brooks, Architect. Beauti ully engraved on 
steel, with Direction for Building, and the estimated Cost of each 
Rdifice Twelve parts at 3s. ; or in boards, 39s. 

5. DESIGNS for PUBLIC BUILDINGS, con- 

sisting of Plans, Elevations, Sections, Perspective Views and 

of Churches. Chapels, Schools, Almsh . Gas Works, 
Markets, and other bullaigs for public purposes. by 8. H. 
ances, Architect. Beautifully engraved on steel, Ten Parts at 


or 8. 
6. THE HOUSE DECORATOR and PAINT- 
ERS’ GUIDE containing a series of Desiens for Decoratin 
Apartments with same, and suited to the various styles of Archi- 
tecture. 1 H. W. and A. Arrowsmirn, House Decorators to her 
Majesty. Ten Parts, at3s.; or in boards, 32s, 


7. THE HOUSE PAINTER, or DECORA- 
TOR’S COMPANION; containing a complete Treatise ov the Art 
of House Painting, Graining. and Marbling ; including the Origin 
ef Colour, the i aws of Harmonious Colouring, the Manuf. cture of 
Pigments, Vils, Varnishes, &c. By W. M. H Accom- 








. Higeins, 
ed by uctual Specimens of Hand-brush Graiuing and Murbling. 
Parts, at 3s.; or in ‘da, 328, 


THE ENGINEERS’ and MECHANICS’ 
ENCYCLOPEDIA, a new and enlarged edition, comprehendin 
Practical Illustrations of the Machinery and Processes employe 
in qty description of Manufacture of the British Empire Illus. 
trated by upwards of 2,000 Wood Engravin By Luke Hesert, 
Civil Engineer, &c. The rapid p of Mechauical Science has 
developed many of the important facts since the first publication, 
im 1835, of the En-yclopwedia. The Inventions and Discoveries 
recently made have engaged the sedul ttention of the Editor; 
for, asthe value of ach was tested by a a description 
WAS qecepdingiy porpened, By the selection of uew articles, and 

revis 
i 





care in the on of old ones, this editien has now become 
oecmeatieal y enriched ; so that it be received as fully and 

thfully expressing “the existing te of Engineering aud 
Mecha , adaptea to the wants of Practical Men.” In two large 
8vo. volumes, cloth, lettered, price 30s. 


A NEW TALE BY WILKIE CU'LLINS. 
On the 10th inst. will be published, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 


SECRET. 


Bv WILKIE COLLIN®S, 
BRADBURY and EVANS, 11, Bouverie-street, 


Pert XX1!1 containiog Four imperial! Plates, vrice Qs. 61, 
E XAMPLES of BUILDING CON- 
STRUCTION, 

By HENKY LAXTON, 

Showing details of entrance-do.r, Lnity-buildings; ground-floor 








window, insurance; jron-work, aw Assurance ; gluzed 
n screep, Union Bank. Division 5 contaius four parts stitched 
seeether. 10s, Vol. I. 80 plates, 2. 10s.; in morocco and yold, 





No. 19, Arundel-street, Strand, W.C. 
Neatly bound, price 4s 


HANDBOOK of ARCHITECTURE for 


the UNLEARNED: in a series of Letters to a Lady, 
embodying a A tage Sketch of the History of Architecture, and 
the Characteristics of the various Styles w!:ich have pre 
By GEORGE GupWIN, F.RB.8. &. 
With Lilustrations. 
Br the same Author, price 1s. 
LONDON SHADOWS; or, a Glance at the 
Homes ot the Thousands. With Illustrations. 
Office of * ‘Lhe Builder.” 1, Yovk-street, Covent Garden ; and 








from any Bookseller. 
Third Edition. 
HE BUILDER’S FRIEND, 
Price One Shilling. 
Office of “* The Builder,” and of all Booksellers. 





1 Vol. Handsomely Bound, 21s, 
UILDINGS and MONUMENTS, Modern 


aud Medeval; being Lilustra'ions of the Luifives of the 
Nineteenth Century, and of some of the Architectural Works of 
the Middle Agrs. 


By GEORGE GODWIN, F.K.S. 
Fellow of the Koyal Ins‘itute of Architects, &c., Editor of 
“The Builder,” and Corre-p nding Member of several Societies. 
ith numerous Engravings. 
Published at the Office ot * The Builder,” 1, York-street, 
Covent-garden. 


LOCAL BUILDERS’ PRICE-BOOK, 





price 5s. is now ready, 
which has been compilea chiefly by upwards of pmvcy f oe een 
duilders, and may be had, post free, of Mr. JAS. ACTON, Builder, 


Broad-street, Nottingham, by the remittance of sxt; tage 
stamps, or post-office order. er 


RCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION 

BUCLETY.— The DICTIONARY of AKCHITEC' URE. 

The Fi-st Volume, comprising the Letters A and B, with or with- 

the Iliustrative P' is now ready. The text to be com. 

leted in Four Volumes. Part 1. of the Letter © has been issued 
i 





ual subscription. One Guinea.—THUMAS L. DON ALDSON , 


4 rer, Bolton-gardens, Russell-square. WC. ; 
‘WORTH, Honorary Secretary, 14a, Great Marlborough- 
street, W.—May 21, 1857. 





ARPENTRY and JOINERY: The 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA of.—Now publishing, in parts, price 

av entirely new work, including the most recent im- 

yvements in Eng d on the Continent. Coloured Illus- 

ticns of enounted works by the most eminent men, and a com- 
at ines fur the 


system nter, joiner. and staircase 
Maer Mdited by EDWARD LANCE TARSUCK, Architect, 
com: in about thi 


don: J. HAGGER, 67, Paternoster-row. 





SzETEF 


70 JOINFRS’ FOREMEN, &o. 
ARTNERSHIP.—The Advertiser is 


desirous ef meeting with an energetic man of thorough 
Bresiien! busiuess habits, wih a small capital, to join him asa 
ARTNER in the general building business in the country. The 
connection is the privcipal in the neighbourhoed, and has been 
long establishes’.—Apply by letter, in the first instance to 
EDWARD C*ESSY, Simpson’s Library, 3, Dudley-place, Clap- 
ham.road, with a reference, and any particulars the applicant may 
consider v ill facilitate business, 


N OUT-DOOR APPRENTICE Wanted, 

to Jearn GRhAINING and MARBLING. A premium will 

he required. — Apply to B. W. M. 42, King-street-verrace, New 
North-road, Islingten, 


OROUGH of STOCKTON-ON-TEES.— 


WANTED, for the Borouzh of stock’ on, a rerson duly quali- 
fied to perform the duties of -URVEYOR and INSPECTOR of 
NUISANCES, He will he required to draw working plans. pre- 
pare e-timates and specificati ns, superiuntend the making and 
repairing hichways and footpaths. an? to revort and remove 
al! nuisances. He wil! likewise he required to collect the corpora- 
tion rents, and to superintend the collection of the market-tolls, 
Applications in writing,stativg previous employment &c. toge her 
with testimonials as to character and ability, and the amount of 
salary required, to be sent, post-paid, to Mr. WILLIAM BEST, 
Clerk to the Local B ard of Health, Stockton-vn-Tees, on or 
before THURSDAY, .he 18th dav of JUNE instant. The person 
aopointed will be required to provide twu su ficient sureties for the 
due performance of the duties of his office in the sum of 2007, 

Stockton-on-Tee , June Ist, 1857. 


RICKMAKING.—WANTED, a 


Wu RKING FOREMAN, who thoroughly understands the 
management of a brickfield. and has some knowledge of the 
manufac‘ ure of fire-bricks—Apply to Mr. ALFKED MEESON, 


58, Pall-m:Il. 
C LERK.—WANTED, by a persevering 

Young Man, of business habits, who has been some years in 
a builder's office, a KE-ENGAGEMENT in that, or any other 
office connected with the building traje—Address, E. G. L. 
89, Drummond-street, Euston-square. 


LYING JACKS and OTHERS. — The 


VANE at the top of the spire of UPTON CHURCH, 
TORQUAY. requires to be ALTERED. It is about 130 feet high. 
Any par’y willing to undertake the work, can apply to A.B 
SHEPPARD. Esq. Torquay. 


N2 PREMIUM REQUIRED.—A Building 
Surveyor (N.) has a VACANCY in his Office fora YUUTH, 
of good address, not under sixteen, who would have an oppor- 
tunity of learning office work. He must he a good penman, and 
expert at figure. — Address, in aprlic:nt’s handwriting, G. H. 
pone 4 Mr. King, Auctioneer and Estate Agent, Holloway- 
road, N. 














TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 











TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 

4 Advertisers, Architects and Surveyors 
in extensive p’actice in the Eastern Counties, and the senior 

partner holding public appointments, have a VACANCY in ther 

OFFICE for an IN-DOOR AKTICLED PUPIL. A premium 

required.—Address, C E. 8. Oftice of “ The Builder.” 


ey 


ANTED, a competent CLERK of 
CHARLER LAWS, Avenitens, 15, Doaghty week Me foto Mr. 
, ATC 9 ecklenburgh- 
square. 








TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 


ANTED, to APPRENTICE a. stout, 


active YOUTH to the above business.—Letters, 
terms, to Mr. FRIEND, No. 17, South Lamheth, London, 8, 


TO MASTER PAINTERS, BUILDERS, &e. 
ANTED, by a Young Man, CONSTANT 


WORK. as PLUMBEK, PAINTER, ana sa 
Direst, B. HL. 9, King’ypiace Paneresd-road. eta 


ANTED to APPRENTICE, a Youth, 15 


i. ee es br ergy = - eo somen. No ob- 
jection to pay a small premium. est-end preferred.—Address, 
T. 8. 10, St. George’s-terrac’, Pimlico. an 


TO CARPENTERS, &c, 


WANTED, by a Young Man, permanent 
ta th raged eer ere work at bet ee or to assist 
n the counting-house and general management.—Addregs, 

15, Southamptea-row, Ruseell-sqasre. W.c, - LO, 


LT 
TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBER. 
ANTED, by an experienced PLUMBER, 
aged 36 years, a SITUATION; is wiiliug to fill up hig 
time at painting, if required. Reference as to ability.—A, 
H. B. No. 13, East-street. Kenningtoo-road S. 


ANTED, by an experienced, active Man, 

aged 34, a SITUATION, in town or country, as FORE. 

MAN BRICKLAYER, or CLERK of WORKS. Capable of 

taking the entire management of a builder’s business, or the 

eo repairs of Seeshencaty 9 - nobleman emiaie, Satis. 
factory reference given as to attention and ability.—A 

R. P. 21, Rahere-street, Goswell-road, E.C. vi 


TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS, es 
ANTED, a Young Man, who 
thoroughly understands the trade, a SITUATION, as 
PLUMBER. No objection to do glazing or painting.—Address 
(post-paid), W. L. 1, Church-row, St. John’s, Horselydown, 8, E 


TO SAW-MILL-OWNE?S AND OTHERS, 
ANTED, to WORK a PLANING or 
MOULDING MACHINE; can mould the irong for 
machine, and do millwright work.—Address to W. K. 1, Turner. 
square, Hoxton Old-towa. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS 


WANTED, a SITUATION, as CLERK 
of WORKS, or GENERAL FOKEMAN., Is practi 
acquainted with every brauch, especially brickwork, Gan be 
recommended.—Apply, by letter, to P. G. 45, Chichester-place, 
Gray’s-inn-road. 



































TO ARCHITECTS, &e. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, an ENGAGE- 
MENT as ASSISTANT in a London office. Has been 


ten years in the profession. — Address, J. C. 108, Cumberland- 
street, Hackney-road. 





HORPE LUNATIC ASYLUM. 


WANTED. a CLERK of the WOKKS, to superinten’ the 
additions about to be made at the Nerfolk Lunatic Asylum at 
Thorpe, near Norwich, upon worts ex: ending over six months 
certain.—Applic ti ne, with terms and references. to be sent to 
the Office of Mr. F, J. BLAKE. the Clerk to the Visi'ors, King- 
street, Norwich, under cover, addres ed tv the Committee of Visi- 
tors, not later than TWELVE v’clock on SATU KWAY. the 13th 
day of JUNK instant. F, J. BLAKE, Clerk to the Visitors. 
Dated this lst day of June, 1857, 


WANTED, in the Office of a Surveyor, to 


assist in tak'ng out quantities, estimating aud measuring. 
or with an architect tu prepare designs, working drawings. aud 
specifications, ‘‘erms, in Town, 2. 53s. weekly.—Address, P. 3, 
Office of ** The Builder.” 








O PAINTERS, &c. 


T 
WANTED, | WORKING FOREMAN, 


that unverstands writing and greining. .A constancy 
may be expected.—By letter, prepaid, stuting wages and ,reference, 
tu CH. PAKSEY, Syaenham, Ket. 


TT’) CONTRACTORS’ ASSISTANTS, 


ANTED, immediately, a Practical MAN, 


to superintend the WLDENiNG and Dt. EPENING of a 
large DRAIN in the Feus, for the Contractor. He must be fu'ly 
qualified to measure up the work with the foreman, put in the 
stakes with the spiric-level. assist in keeping the accounty, «nd 
take the general management ofthe work. Ref. rences, a3 to cha- 
racter aud ability. required.—Add ess to Messrs). THEW and 
SUN, Bookse llers, K'ng’:-lynn, Norfolk. 


ANTED, an ASSISTANT, capable of 


tukinu the mavagement of an architect’s office. He must 
bea trustworthy perso:,, competent to make fair and workii.g 
drawings and specifications, chiefly for Gothic —. — 
Address, stating age, refereuces, and salary required, to A. B. C. 
No. 9, Strand, Londen. 


TO TINMEN ABP BOSSIEEN. FROM AND ZINC- 
’ 


ANTED, a superior WORKMAN in the 


a ove bravches, uf steady and inaustrious habitr, as 
FOREMAN, and to take a resyon ible and permaneut situation. 
Apply to J. U. SMITH, [ronmonger, Lud ow. 

N.B, Une-ceptionable references required. 














TO LAND SURVEYORS, &c. 


ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 
aged 19,a KE-BENGAGEMENT, with a Laud Surveyor 
or Estate Agent,as ASSISTANT. He is practically conversent 
with surveying, levelling. marping, &c. Satisfactory r ferences 
may be give. Novobjection to the country. Salary a secoudar 
consideration.—For terms, &. address M. lL. 7, St. George’s-road, 
Norland-1vad, N otting-hil:, 


ANTED, a CLERK of WORKS, to 


superintend the erectiou of a brick gasholder tank None 
need apply who are not fully conversaut with excavation, pud- 
dling. and brickwork. and have nov previously filied a similar 
situation.—Apply by letter, statiug terms and qualifications, to 
Mr. JABEZ CHURCH, Springfield-: oad, Chelmsford. 


ANTED, an intelligent YOUTH, as an 
ARTICLED CLEKK to the LAND and |MINE SUR- 
VEYING.—Apply to T. DOUDY, Rose Vila, Newport, Salop. 











TO ARCHITECTS, 


ANTED, by a thorough practical CLERK 

of Works,a KE-ENGAGE MENT, in town or country ; 

is fully qualified to superintend tne erection of any ex'ensive 

. Finst-rate testimonials.—Address, X. A. N. Office of ** The 
uilder. 


T° BUILDERS, MANUFACTURERS, 


and OU! HERS requiring their BOUKS and ACCOUNTS 
made up. —A Practical Accountant will undertake the same on 
very reasouable terms, or keep a set of Bouks by the Term, &.— 
Apply, E. 8. 9, Crutched Friars, City, 


THE Advertiser, a first-rate and rapid 
ARCHITECTU# AL DESIGNEK and DRAUGHTSMaN, 
an excellent vrnamentalist, thoroughly unders‘ands perspective 
and tinting, capable of making working drawings from ¥ 
sketches, an useful in competitions, offers his SERVICES to an 
Architect and Decorator requiring su:h assistance. Keference 
of the highest churacter from the geutleman lust eagaged. Speci- 
mens produced. iity no object. — For terms, &c. apply. by 
letrer, to L. L. Mr. scott’s, Post-office, Seymour-street, Euston- 
square, 








TO ARCHIVECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
HE Advertiser, who is a good Draughts- 


map, and can assist in taking out quantities, is open to an 
ENGAGEMENT.—Address, E. C. 14, Brooksby -street, Islington, N. 


r | ‘HE Advertiser is desirous of obtaining an 

ENGAGEMENT as MANAGING CLERK in an archi- 
tect’s office. He has been sixteen years iu the profession, and 
carried out satisfactorily several flarge public and private works— 
Address, A. K, Office of ** The Buiider.” 








TO BUILDERS, fe. 
PLUMBIN G.—EMPLOYMENT Wanted, 


_ by an experienced Young Man, to fill up time with Gas- 
titting, Painting, &c.—Address, A. B. 10, Kobert-street, P 
row, Holborn. 


TO ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS. &. 


MPLOYMENT WANTED, by a Young 


Man, who is a g.od draughtsman. and has had considerable 
experience in surveying, levelling, and the superintendence 0 
architectural and engineering works, and has been recently Mf 
ga ed on one of the leasing railways. Firs'-rate testimonials an 
references—DEL''A, Mr. 'Trimmer’s, Pest-oftive, Brecknock-place, 
Camden-road, N.W. 











TO AKCHITECTS. 


S CLERK of WORKS.—WANTED, by 


a practical CAKPENTSK, of active babits, and gous 
knowledge ef the trade. Not having been so engaged, any 4 
would be accepted.—Address, M. A. Mr. Musgrove’s, 6, Belgra' 
road, Pimlico, 8.W. a 


TO ARCHITECTS, CIVIL, ENGIN BERS, CONTRACTORS, 


EKS, &e. 


CLERK of WORKS, or SUPERIN- 
nials, is open toa RE-ENGA 


TENDEN', wth every qualification and high testimo- 
Westbourne-gardens, Bayswater, W. 





MENT, — Address, i. A. No, ll, 





TO BUILDERS, S RVEYORS. AND AUCTIONEERS. 


= 
RESPECTABLE YOUNG MAN (age, 24 
years) requires asl !OATIUN in either of the pop ace 274 
cities. ‘He has been the last nine years e in bu keeping 
surveying, and having the control of meu, time-keeping, agree- 
prime costs, book-ke-piug, burlders’ accoun’s. dra Tory, OF BY 
mente, collecting Fents and debts ; as foreman se fa os wryiiy and 
situation of tru:t. Highly respectable Bi heath: 
himself.—Address, A. B. Mr. Berryman’s, Printer, 


road, Kent. 
y URVEYORS. 
GOOD SURVEYOR, LEVELLER, and 


the manage- 
DRAUGHTSMAN, capadle of undertaking 5 ne 
OED T.—Address, ri i 
ee 





ment of a survey, and who cau command 
aud ability, 1s requiring an EN ZAG. 





TO HOUSE PAINTERS, RUILDERS, &c. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as GRAINER 


and HUUSE PAINTER, by a good workman. Wages 
moderate if for a permanency. Patterns can be shown.—Address, 





A. OQ, Office of “ The Builder. 


Office of * The Buiider. 
TO ARCHITECTS OR BUILDERS. 3 
A THOROUGHLY practical Man is coumaee 
ofa KE-ENGAGEMENT us CLEKK of Wunee. ’ 
General FOREMAN, with first-rate ea - Fe The “J 





in the above situations.—Adaress, J. U. 
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— 


—— 
GENTLEMAN is OPEN to an EN- 
ASSISTANT in an Architect’s ce. 
GAGEMENT fares, KR. W. Mr. Clifford's, Bookseller, 
Solradon .street, Greenwich. 
TO AVCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


PRACTICAL CLERK of WORKS is 





EATHER MILL-BANDS, HOSE-PIPES, 
BUCKETS, &c. — Railway Companies, En. ineers, Con. 
tractors, and Builders can be esate with the above articles, of 
the very be~t quality, and on the shortest notice. POMP BUTTS, 
and everv other seneripen of Leather always on hand.—Apply 
to J. HOLGATE and CO. Curriers and Leather Merchants, 33, 

Great Dovenzend, leaden . SB. 

Wholesale | Harness Manufacturers. 








desirous of tee agate eee ; Bee eps mp 
perfoi the duties requ levelling aring sec- 
¢. tn 8 all svainage.—-Adaress, ie J. 37, High-street, Maryle- 


on ees AND IRONFOUNDERS. 





PRACTICAL ENGINEER and good | 


ANICAL DRAUGHTS MAN wishes for a RE- 
fh AGEMENT. Fir-t-rate testimonials. — Address, 8. P. 21, 
road, Regent’s-park, London, N.W. 


= TO BUILDERS. 
PERSON practically acquainted with 


¢ grounds and making up gardens, shrubberies 
ein laying al and inexpensive manner, will be glad to CON- 
TRACT with Builders or other gentlemen for executing the same. 
For referen' , terms, &c. direct A. B.1, Dorset-place, Acre-lane, 
Brixton.__ 








~~ ™O PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
HOUSE DECORATOR and BUILDER, 
oe date the Weet-end, has a VACANCY in his Office, for a 
d YO Bi as an "APPRENTICE. Pt = have the 
a e! owledge of the business, 
sa py A - Mr. McDONALD, No. 41, Baker- 


‘4 YOUNG MAN, aged 21, who has some 











ANCOCK’S PATENT VULCANIZED 


INDIA-RUBBER TUBING, HOSE-PIPES, WASHERS. 
ENGINE-PACKI and SOCKET: 





N@Q. both round and ET-RINGS. 
for Le eet Vulcanized L rae 1 eng. billiard and Solid 
Round Rubber Cord ofall sizes of an: ard Cushions 
and Rubber Strips cut to any pattern eae aletal 


of superior make, ‘ond ey “Vulcanized 


Rubber Supply ipes for ato 
ubber Su r 
Vul canined Rabse ber . from three to four feet wide. and 


of an: y thickness, salted B Pillows, and Cushions inflating Port- 
able Baths, qonaee Cos id Cus! and Articles of this kind made to 
an. Tn to o 

All eommuntestions and orders panetually attended Aes 
addressed to the Lr gs JAMES LYNE HANCOCK, Gos 
well-mews. Goswell-road, London. 


R. ROPER, i, Buckingham-street, 


Strand, BUILDERS AUCTION EER and SURVEYOR. 
Works and drawinzs measured, b t into bills of quantities 
Mor‘gages negotiated, and disputed Soounte s arranged. Agen for 
the sale of patent articles, 


(‘ECOND-HAND SPIRIT-LEVELS, &c.— 
WANTED, to PURCHASE a good SECOND-HAND 
(Dompey or oth'r) SPIRIT - makes or THRODOLITS.— 
Address full particulars (immediately) to ene 
Messrs, Brown and May, Engineers, 


O ENGINEERS, OVEN BUILDERS, 
and (THERS. —Persons having PATENTS or re PROVE- 
MENTS for the CONSTRUCTION of OVENS and BISCUIT 
M4CHINERY. are requested to communicate eekete = 
DELTA, care of Sotheran and Willis, Great Tower-street, Ci 


OMPETITIONS—SHEFFIELD 


ChIMEAN MONUMENT.—A Perspective Sketch to a 
atrge scale, of the Buildings in the vicinity of the proposed site 
will be forwarded in return for sixty postage stamps. on applica- 
tion to Mr. C, J INNOCENT, 7, Campo-lane Sh~ffield. 











a 





URABILITY of GUTTA PERCHA 


TUBING.—Many Ry <r, having m made as to the 
Durability of Gutta Percha ¢ Gutta, a eon Com 


have ving publicit to ‘the follo ening -F 
SIR CR RYMONDIS RVIS, Bare, ~ Bart., VENTNOR, ISLE of WIGHT. 
—Second Testimonial—* March’ 1 te 





md T Oth, 1852.—In rep! 
letter, received this aah Fespeching the ~~ Gutta Perc Tubing 
for Pump Service, I can state, with ee 1 it answers 


perfect! Build 

amined it,and there is not the | 

~ laying down, now several years, and I am 
is to be adop pted generally in the houses that are 


knowledge of drawing aud French, WANTS a SITUA- here. 


TION in an Office, or otherwise.—Address, ke, 29, Frederick-street, 
Hampetead-road. 





70 BUILDERS, ARTIFICIAL STONE, AND TERRA- 
A YOUNG MAN WANTS EMPLOY- 


MENT,—Piece Moulding, Casting, - Cleaning. Has been 

accustomed to the manovfacture of fountains, figures, vases, &c. ; 
— be glad of employment at a Terra-Cotta Wor! Address, 
W. H. 10, Wallington-place, Vauzhall-cross. 


T0 ARCHITECTS. 


AN ARCHITECT, aged 33, is desirous of 


meeting with an ENGAGEMENT, at a lees remuneration 








uld be ‘otherwise required, on the understanding that less 
jw oy confinement would be expected in his case than ordinarily 
devolve upon a clerk; or joining any other architect in the 
eapacity 0 eitans. at a nominal salary, with the prospect of 
eventually *u tJ to or in the practice.—Address, 
DELTA, Office oof “The Builder 


A Minteiornen i YOUTH, aged 14, wishes 


for EMPLOYMEN' in a professional Office, at a nominal 

salary. Can co} trace drawings, square dimensions, and 
write agood hand, onc and is willing to make himself generally useful. 

fy = prepaid, to T. 1, Alma-terrace, Stockwell Private-road, 








TO BUILDERS AND CARPENTERS. 


STEADY and respectable Young Man, who 

has had six years’ experience as CARPENTER and 
JOINER, wishes to ——— with CONSTANT EMPLOYMENT in 
the shop of a London firm. Has been working in the country, a 
short distance from town, for the last twelve months, at the 
bench. Age,21 years. Wages, 4s. ve. day.—Address, W. W. 90, 
Drummond-street, Euston-square, 


§ WORKING FOREMAN of MASONS. 


The ‘advertiser is accustomed to the suverintendence of 
large public works ; also to the management of a general yard. 
Good carver, letter cutter, and plain draughtsman. Good 
reference and testimonials. Country preferred. — Direct, G. F. 
Office of “The Builder.” 


T0 ARCHITECTS SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, AND 
GONTRACTORS. 


A§ SURVEYOR, of many years’ experience, 


having an effice, is desirous «f meeting with the above | 
sees ASSISTANCE in taking out quantities, or measuring 
and pricing ng up w works, upon moderate terms.—Address. W. J. Office 

















R. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC, 

UP the RHINE, and PARIS, is NOW OPEN 

EVERY BVENING ow t Saturday), at Bight o'clock. Stalls, 

ip lery, 1s, Stalls can be secured at the Box-office, 

BOYPTIAN’ ALL, \ iceadilly, every day, between Eleven and 

Fear, mithout an extra charge. The Morning Representations 
take plece every Tuesday and Saturday, at Three o’clock. 





M: W. S. WOODIN’S OLIO of ODDI- 


TIES. with new qontames and various novelties, en 
and characteristic. EVERY EVENING (Saturday excepted), at 
EIGHT, A Morning Perf peg eptember! tet at THREE. | 
Private boxes and stalls may be secured. without extra charge, | 
at the Box-office, Polygraphic Hall, King William-street, Charing: | 
‘eros.—Tickets may be had at the principal musicsellers’. 











DENT, sole Successor to E. J. Dent in| 


and & _ his Patent Rights and Business, at 61, Strand, and 34 | 
Exchange, and the Clock and Compass Factory at | 

Bement hart, Chronometer, Watch, and Clock Maker to the 
ce Albert, and Maker of the GREAT CLOCK for 

the HOUSES of PARLIAMENT. Ladies’ Gold Watches, Eight 


Six Gay Guin  Geaemen *, Ten Guineas ; strong Silver Lever Watches, | 


Church Clocks, with Compensation Pendulum, 851. 
a connection with 33, Cockspur-street. 


PAPER. -HANGINGS.—The CHEAPEST 


HOUSE in London f of PAPE > 
GINGS is CROSS. W ri OLESALE SW anEMOUSE, 
‘he N rd-stree 











other house in the trade. Builders, Decorators. 
inauey't! IAnee consumers will do well to visit this estab. 


ARTESIAN WELLS, BORING for 
water CATER, SINKING SHAFTS, “he. —The nobility, gentry, 
rat cription nay be oa nite d with ty b DAVID 
on, may be supplied with any quanti 

No, ie NEY, Civil neineot and ih aay a of Boring Tools, 
raseity Cmming.street, Pentonville. Pumps and Machinery for 
tionary. sold, from deep wells, Steam-engines, portable and sta- 
Med entrant , Boring tools and well-pipes 7 
Toads, minerals, a en and tools supplied to bore for 
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“MORRET TE BE CIVIL ENGINEERS, 


ACK LEAD PENCIL 


N.B. From this Testimonial it will be seen that the COR- 
ROSIVE WATER of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect on 
Gutta Percha Tubing. 

THE GUTTA B PERCHA COMPANY. pasnerem. 
WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDO 


OODFORD’S PATENT SMOKE-|* 
GUARD, and GENERAL VENTILATOR. 


The action of this Chimnev-guard is 
remarkably simple and effective. In 
each side are formed apertures, in each 
of which is placed a three-leaved vane, 
turning upon a vertical spindle, one 
—— ojecting outwards from the face 
of the chimney, and the other two 
within the chimney. When the wind 
impinges upon either of the outer 
leaves, the whole vane turns upon its 
centre, and one of the interna Jleaves 
closes one half of the aperture, leaving 
the other belfopen, but protected from 
the wind by the outer vane 

ce ,in cast-iron, 354, 
Octagon ait ditto, 42s, 


Sole Mavufacturers, Ts, 
D. & E. BAILEY, 272, Holborn. 


INDOW BLINDS TYLOR, & & PACE, 


Window 3 Blind Manufacturers, 104, New 

8, Queen n-street, Ch de, Jendon, submit the following B RICES 
of WINDOW ‘BLIN D8, which they can recommend as being 
made in the best manner be — per square fi od: _ 
best aoe blinds, on rollers, 6d.; best ‘0, on spring ro 
9d. ; gauze wire blinds, in mahogany AR, 2s. ; perforated xine 
pads indi, Tod outside binds of sitiped loth 

ingravi: prices an 

discounts to builders and the trade forwarded on application, 




















T°, TIMBER, STONE, MARBLE MER- 


CHANTS, POTTERY MANUFACTURERS. and HOP 
MERCHANTS. &c.—WANTED, by a Gentleman now travellin, 
for a house in the Cement and Artificial Manure Trade, through 
the Midlanid and Western Counties, snd having a good connec- 
tion with builders, plumbers, &. a COMMISSION to Sell for 
any Manufacturer or Merchant, as above. to accord with his pre- 
= X. ee — Address, Mr. G. C. C. General Post-office, 

istol. 


RICK-EARTH WANTED on the Thames 

or Medway. Distance from London no object.—Particulars 

and terms to Mr. W. W. DENNIS, Pembroke-wharf, Caledonian- 
road, London, N. 


MPORTANT to BUILDERS, SUR- 
VEYORS, HOUSE PROPRIETORS, &o.—The Patent 
Alumina Liquid Compo Paint is now very extensively used for 
| external work, and is highly approved of for its cheerful appear- 
ance, durab lity, and economy, and when finished is sucerior to 
| any oil-paint; it dries well in two or three hou's, and may 
be made to anv shade, Orders and directions by post, to Messrs. 
| BARNES and Cv, Alumina Works, Alscot-road, Bermondsey.— 
| Price per cwt. net cash, 12s. 














O BUILDERS, PAINTERS, &c.—OAK 


GRAINING, in OIL. 441. per yard, in quantities uot less 
| than sixty yards. Church Writing and Gilding. Reference 
| given. Apprentice wanted.—Apply to C. |PETTET, 5, Princess- 

| street, Maida-hill. 


SUBSTITUTE for PAINT and at HALF 
the “OST.—STEPHENS’ DYES or STAINS for WOOD.— 
Mr. STEPHENS has been kindly permitted to make public the 
following extract from a letter aadressed to him by the Rev. R. H. 
CHICHESTER. of Chittlehampton, near South Molton 
“ The effect produced by the Staining Fluid and Varnish has 
| given such entire satisfaction, that the parishioners have requested 
| me to procure = times the quantity now paid for, in order to 
finish the church. 
54, Stamford-street, London. 


ECKETHORN’S PATENT LIQUID 


COLOUR, for external and internal stuccoed or plastered 
walls; primings tor in, and outside Cy! (to prevent blister- 
ing), anda composition (ab lieu of size), for floor-cloth and table- 
cover manufacturers. — J. HUDDEN and CO. Proprietors, 551, 
New Oxford-street. 


O PAINTERS, BUILDERS, &.— 
LIVETT, FRANK, and SUN, 14, BOROUGH, London- 
bridge, opposite the Brighto mn and South-Eastern Railway 
Stations, quote their Present cash prices, viz. Linseed (i), 3+. 6d. ; 
Boiled ditto, 3s. 10d. ; Turpentine, 3:.6d.; Oak Varnish, 7s. 6d. 
per gallon; genuine * White 33, ; seconds ditto, "308, per 
cwt.—A list of prices on application. 


O BUILDERS and DECORATORS.— 

C. W. NOBLE (late A. and F. 8trong), VARNISH and 

JaPAN MANUFACTURER, invites a trial of his superior Uld 

Copal and Uak Varnishes, Uak Stain, Patent Koottio pom Gould 

Size, &c.—Manufactory, Lg Wholesale and Retail Ware- 
house, 117, Lonz-acre, éndon, W o 














ATHEMATICAL DRAWING INSTRU- 
MENTS.—JOHN ARCHBUTT, 20, Wetenets Brite 
road, Lambeth (S.), near Astley’s Theatre, begs to call attention to 
his Btock of Instruments manufactured by superior 
The ices will be found considerably lower than ever oharged 
for ‘asticles ofsimilar quality and workmanship. Rules, es, 
tapes, &c, at equsiy | low prices. An illustrated price-list ill be 
immediately fo: ed, free. on_ application, 
N.B, A few New and Second-hand Levels and Theodolites 
always for Sale. 


URVEYING, LEVELLING, and CIVIL 


ENGINEERING, > PRACTICAL | ELD INSTRUCTION 


<3 











is given in Survey'ng. weLire Civil Engineering, &c. by Messrs. 
HYDE, SMITH. and bapa tad» , Civil Engineers urveyors, &c. of 
ruction in e h of the 


extensive prectice, who give 
Profession.—Terms for the Course of Three Mont! 8, Two Guinees 
. ° pallial Prospectuses, &c, apply at the Offices, 24, Guildford- 


Ac nAWING. CLASSES and ENGINEERING 
DRAWING hay, for Architects, Builders, and 
Engineers’ Sons, Assistants, Clerks of Na ae eo 5 
— HYDE, SMITH, and LEW 1B} 
eere, ko. for giving D AY and BVENING INSTRUCTION in 
Areh tectural., Bnrivecring. and Mechanical Drawing ; Colouring, 
Shading, and Tinti ting ; raamental and Water-Culour Drawing; 
ve, Isometrical, and Geometrical prawins ; Making 
Pisihed and Working Drawings; Preparing Specificati 
Faking out Any istimating, Builders’ Work, hoy Terms 
Forth, Three Guineas per Quarter ; Evening Pupi 
Guinea Per Quarter. There are no extras, the terms yee ie the 
whole of the above, with the use of Drawing Boards, T 
P Drawings, Models, &c —Prospectuses on ond tat pe Relaws 
may be had at the Offices, 24, Guildford-street, Russell-square. 


ESSRS. WILSON, LITTLE, and 


HENSHAW, 31 and 33, John. Dalton-street , Manchester, 
ractors for Calicoing and Paper'ng of the 











— 


Sieh 








Paperhangers and Cont 
“_ of the interior of the Art-Treasures Palace, 

f the Picture Galleries, beg to refer the nobilitv and oa tothe 
following extract from the Manchester Guardian, April 


* The hanging of Gallery F is completed—and it is impossible 
to pass into this gallery from the Transept, withont feeling that'a 
better pro apermenes, be'ter lighted, or more chastely-decorated 
gallery could scarcely be fitted.” 











0. BUILDERS and OWNERS of HOUSE 


RTY —80,0001. to be ADVANCED on first-class 
FREEHOLD SSeOURTE IES, in sums of not less than 4,0002.— 
Address, Mr. PH and WILKINSON, Architect, 74, Conuaught- 
terrace, Hyde-p rk. 


ONEY on LOAN, at 3/. per Cent. per 
ANNUM, —ARNEWAY’S CHARITY.—The Tru-tees of 
this Charity having had their ponerse enlarged bv the Court of 
Ch Ys to LEND OUT the TRUST MONEY: to 
“ Poor Geonplens, or Traders, eeldont ——— fhe Bills of Mor- 
tality of the Metropolis, and the parishes of St. Marylebone and 
St. Panevas, in Ge county of Middlesex.” The amount of each 
loan not to ex ‘eed 2001. to bear interest at 31. ver cen’. = ano 
and to be secured hy the myo of the borrower, and two sureties, 
who are aeneeeon or one such surety, at the diserotion of the 
or upon real or long leasehold Rosser renee (OL ated forms 
and all necessary informatien may be obtat by sppirt per- 
sonally, between the hours of TEN and THREE. at th oe of 
Mr. Stephenson, the Clerk aud Solicitor to the Sresbenk No.7, 
Great Queen-street, St. James’s-park. — Applications for loans 
must be sent in before the last week in the month, and will be 
considered on the second Wednesday in the following month, 














HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE 
and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. Estabtished 1836. 
Paid-up Capital and accumulated Funds £820,000 
Fire Insurance Premiums _ 1856 
Life Lusurauce fi ee eccee e 
Amount paid «9 Anpbui oe 
Liability of pve Be unlimited. 


REENACRES GRAMMAR-SCHOOL 


mee Ne SARAM, 
THE hedeamas pi > + THE MAYOR OF MARCHEOTER, 


ds Esq. Apyey Hat 
THE Fosenieeee iene MAYOR OF ‘OLDAAM, 
Jos. RapcLir Weernetn Pars. 
THE WUKSHIPFUL THe | BAtOS UF ROCHDALE, 


Jacos Bri 
THE WORSHIPFUL THe wa poe UF ASHTON-UNDEB- 


ATHANIEL BUCKLE 
THE wonsnivFul THE MAYOR O BRADFORD, 
y Brown, Esq. Rawpen. 
SIR ELKANAH. “ARMI ITAGE, Hore Hatt, Penpueton. 
ELKANAH USS, ESQ. RAVENSCROFT Haut, Caesmire. 














E 
JOHN ‘OKOssLEY ANOR 1 eaee, HALIFAX, 
RLES Hil piers ne. 
SA AMUEL MO ORL Esq. 
The Exhibition is intended = Hends olmest, — variety of 
objects adapted to interest and aneg = the mbiie, but ihe "ge. 
beg respectful’ y te _ mate - Paiotings, Sculpture, 
Antique oe Inventions, Armour, Au:iquities, 
Curiosities, &c. will be- ae ly acceptable, and duly appreciated. 
The imp rtaut manufacturing Borough of Vidham contains a 
ppulation of vearly 80,000 inhabitants, and is surrounded y 
mauy populous viliages und hamlets. It is also witnia one hou 

journey, by private or public conveyance, of the poputous towns 
of Roch hton-und:r-Lyne, and Mancheste-. Previous 
Exhibitions in the tuwn snd acignbourheed have been eminently 
successful, and it is believed the — Exhibition will affo-d a 
desirable oppor uuity for Artists, &c. wishing to exteud their 
reputation, or to dispose of their productions. The Cumunittee 
engages to defray the exp-uses of carriage to and from the txhi- 
bition, ani tu render every assistance in its power t» Artists und 
their works fur exhibition or sale. The proece is 











atten ManveActUtER, No 140, sfleet-etreet, London, 
in various d end 


it, pe ausieamte FF ies and shading, 
HH for ema eerural use, F for general use. 

H for sketonng.” BB ante dite 

uB i aud black fordraw- BBB adiao_ ditto, 

M medium, BBBB ditto ditto 


Sold by all the principal Stationersin town or country 





MPORTANT to BUILDERS and 


PAINTERS. ane White Lead, 31s. per owt. ; 
Linseed O:l; 3s. 6d. per gallon; Boiled Vil. 33. 9d. per gallon; 
Turpentine, 3:. 6d, ae ge 
Fine Pa'e Oak Varnis),7 gallon. 
For cash, as EDWAKD PRICES Oil and Joluur Warehouse, 
45, Coleshiil-street, Pimlico,— Every article for the trade at the 
lowestprice, 








others 
of the Exhibition will be devoted to the benefit of the Greenacres 


Grammar School. 
GENT FOR LONDON. 
Mrz. J. GREEN, deouse and Gilder, 14, Charles-street, Middle- 
sex Hospital, who “will concive till the 10ch of June. 


un. JOHN B WAREING, G, Waterhosd, meee Mancheshen, 
tk. G. B. TAYLOR, Gr-evacres Moor, U: 
Or, vERY. GLY. G. WADDIN QTUN, Warethead, neat Manchester. 
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THE BUILDER. 


[tome 6, 1857, 








ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE 


com ies established in 1797. 











"YO, Lombard-street, City, and 57, Charing-cross, Westminster. 
yg cota 
Robert Gurney Barclay, esa. Kirkman D. Hodgson. esq., M.P. 
by Lay Hy i n, D.C 1 F.B.S8. Henry —— Holland, esq. 
ohn Benj 
William Wa iter ae Matthew Whiting. & 
Je, A, Gordon, MD. FS, | M. Wyvill, jun. esq, M.-P, 
Henry Grace, esd, 


This Company offers 
COMPLETF: SECURITY.—Moderate Rates of Premium with 
icipation in four-fifths or eighty per cent. of the profits. Low 
Hates with out participation in profits. 
IANS in connection with Life 
security, in sums of not less than 5002, 
ANNUAL PREMIUM required for ie Aovaranen of 1002, for the 
whole term of li 


Assurance, on approved 














Without With Without With 
Age. |: Profits, Profits. Age. Profits. Profits. 
2s. d. £8, d. Za ¢ £24 
Bb 111 0 115 0 40 21810 365 
26 11310 119 3 50 409 410 7 
30 (+240 210 4 60 610 674 





ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 


PANY,1}, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON, Instituted 


GEORGE BancLay. » . Chairman. 
MARTIN T. SMITH, eputy-Chairman. 
One-third of the Premium ‘on ae of 5001, and upwards, 
forthe hee term of life, may remain as a debt ape the policy 
off at at convenience : or the Directors wil vend ages bs 
te be an ecards on the security of policies effected this 
Company 10 dh the whole term of life, when they have po an 


uate 
Four fifths, or 80 per cent, of the 0 pretie are assigned to policies 
every fifth yer, ond may be applied to increase the eum insured, 
te San tmecd fate payment in ay or to the reduction and ulti- 





Riakh op 3 bn fie sy f | wf for the five years terminat- 
e appropriation o: ro 8 
ing bade ahaa a1 1858. r ereianary bonus was. declared of 1U. 10s. 


cent, on the sums insured, and subsisting additions for every 
jen ium eels during the five pee This moons, * Lepeny! 2 
est duration, exceeds per cent. pe 
on sums insured, and increases policy of 1,0001, to 1,382 


BONUS TABLE. 
Showing the Additions made to Policies of 1,0001. each. 





Addition made 














Date of Amount of Sum Payable 
Additions to as on after Death 

Insurance. ve 1,185]. | Feb. 1, 1856. 7" 
£. 8. d. & 6d. &, #. d. 
523.16 0 114 5 0 1638 1 0 
382 14 0 108 14 0 1486. 8 0 
$6 33 0 93. 2 0 133414 0 
185 3 0 88.17 0 1274 0 0 
3BMO.. ..ecceee 19815 0 8413. 0 1213 8 0 
IBAB s,s... 0s 6515 0 79.18 0 1145 13 0 
1850...... 10 0 0 75.15 0 1085 15 0 
1BB5 oe. eeeee oa 15 0 0 1015 0 0 








And for intermediate years in proportion. 
The next appropriation will be made in 1861. 

@ for insurances may made atthe chief office, as 
above ; at the branch office, 16, %p Mall, London ; orto any of 
the agents thronghout the kingdom 

nsurances without participation in Profits, may be effected at 


TALIAN and GALWAY MARBLE 
QUARRIFS, Dewees Whitehal!-wharf. Cannon-row. Par- 
lhamept-stre:'t, Westminster.—_Mr. FRANKLIN begs to inform 
the consumers of Merhie th that he is constantly importing, direct 
from rh uarries, IRISH MARS&LFS in block- and slabs; also. 
ITALIAN statuary. veined, and every Ne ae a foreign 
marbles. in blocks and sinbs, at reduced rates. UFAC- 
TURED Marbles and Granite executed in all its ectan accord- 
ing to designs, in columns, flooring. tables. monuments, chimney- 
pieces. &, hy patent machinery. at his Works at Galway Samples 
on view at Whitehall-wharf Also. Be'gium chimnev-pieces &c. 


RUILYERS, ARCHITECTS, AND MASONS 


ARBLE. — The ITALIAN MARBLE 


COMPANY beg to call the attention of Architects. 
Buil-ers. and Mthers connected with the trade, to their larce and 
well-assorted STOCK of VEIN. SICILIAN, and other MAKBLES. 
The liberal system of business adopted by this company, the supe- 
rior quality of their morble, and their v-ry moderate scale of 
prices are combined. to form an inducement to buvers. An in- 
spection is solicited at the Depot Bridge Wharf, Millbank, adjoin- 
ing Vauxhall-bridge. where no other persons are authorised to 

except Mr. BAXTER, Wharf Foreman, or the undersigned. 
WILLIAM W. NNIN, Manager. 
At Liverpool, to Messrs, G. H. FLETCAER and CO. 
At Glasgow, to Messrs. GOUKLAY and CO. 


RAWDON HILL STONE is the BEST 


BUILDING STON in the MARK BT.—Architects would 
do well, to sneeify ere Hill Stone for their works. The 
mansion of the Farl of Harewood, the. Leeds Town Hall. 
the Bank Buildings. Albion-street, Leeds, and numerous te 4 
— blie works sre built of this. stone. Large stocks at No. 3 

tone Denot, King’s Cross, and Victoria Stone Wharf, Isle of 
Heetingen beter samuel TRICK ETT. Vick a 

ingley. 1. or cto! “athe 
Wharf, Isle of Dogs. F 


T° SCULPTORS, MASONS, BUILDERS 


&o.—B. PABBRICOTTT. of Carrara (Italy ). importer of all 
sorts of Marble. keeps a constant well supplied? ok of Marble in 
blocks at the undermentioned wharf, OTLTAn Dn TATUARY, 
VEINED, VEINED PAONAZZ), SICILIAN, DOVE—all the 
produce of his own Quarries at ©: eee. . Bardilie, Black and “ie 
Sienna. Greotte, St. Ann’s. Vert des A pes, Broapio. & 

Monnmente, Garden anes Gallery Statues manufactured in Tralv, 

and takes cpatresie fe rv all the above sorts of marble to any extent 

connected with the trade, 

Carrara Wharf “Thames Bank, Pimlico, and 150, Leadenhall- 
street, City. 


BY JILDERS. and CONTRACTORS 


OBSERVE !—The cheapest Devdt in London for the Sale 

of Marble Chim: one is at the WESTMINSTER ey 

COMPANY'S WOR Earkstreet, Horseferrv-road. A | 

stock on view to ergy from. Vein Marble Box Chisanep-pioces 
30s. upwards. The trade supplied on liberal terms. 

N.B. The Westminster omnibuses pass the Works from the City. 














ST, 
ITTLE. CASTERTON, Fe LONE. 


aby, tor wel 
SIMPSON Btamtonl Gea aoe Sa, t0 FRAS. and. ons, 


PINDER, SIMPSON, and SUNS. 99, Savillers om ag 


JOHN BAZLEY WHITE and BRI BROTHERS, 


MARBLE MRRCHA 
MILLBANK-STREET, WAST MINeT oR, 








_ Marble of all kinds and of hest qua lity, in block andslab, . 
L Fyre he 


Marble. Mortars. &e. 
CABN™ Wit F, ROTH RHPA 


Seasoned Caen Stone benches on hand, and 
of Yorkshire Sawn Slab, and other Sten eeortment 


(AEN ond AUBIGNY STONE— 


P. FOUCARD, Stone Merchant and 


CAEN sn’ AUBIGNY QU MARBA Y MON. and, 








near the Townhal 


and J. FREEMAN, Merchants j in the 
SLATES for pa ape bulldog STONE, sen Beenie ie os divvot 
from the eQnai tries, by vessel or 
with the pincipal ports ese oF rule Tercre Wharf pric tod 
estimates q work or 0! 
akstreet, 





for 8) | contracts, inclu a 
labour, ed on application —Offics, 97, illba: 
London, 


SLATES—TO. BE SOLD by PRIVATR 


RATY, a. quantity of yore Ll Ww 
Ika suates, of various aes sizes, } ng on. semen 
e City.—Particulars m on a 
DUNN and GIDBS. 7, Great Towerstrec RO 








LATES. —A. A, ROBINSON is prepared 
pply Builders, Sjaters, and others, with 

sTAT HS strom ie Bert Quarries, at very low prices, from his 
Wharfa a al Basin, Victoria Lon an: Bow-bridge, 
Slate Works STRATFORD. London, ription af’ 
— and Slate Masons’ W — plain or’ enamelled. executed in 


town or country. Price ed on ppolication, A 
liberal discount, to the Trade,—All. ord 
liberal dieoo a eys to be addressed to 


Ene SLATE and MARBLE 
Caeas Tieom in great variety; Slab Work: in 
ates. (Bangor only) < : 8 sting execnted.— 


SONES BROTHERS 13, Wh 
Wharf. patie ete Wehact send S7-0098 Bs SOS 








DARLEY DALE STONE.—One of the 


Stones selected for the New Houses of Parliament. and 
highly commended by Sir Charles Barry, is suvplied direet from 
the Goerrv. or at the Darley Dale Stone Wharf, City-road Basin. 
In addition to numerous other works. it is the stone of St. 
George’s Hall. Liverpool, and the Staircases at the Gresham 
ar Old Broad-street. Office: 27, Millbank-street, West- 
minster. 


MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, and every 


ther descrivtion of marvle work, supplied to architects, 

builders, and the trade, at prices to compete with slate, manu- 

factured by the London and Continental Marble Company.— 

Mr. WYATT. Manager, Offices and depdt, 3, Crooked-lane, Lon- 

don-bridge—Marble Pavings for Churches, Halls, Conserva- 
ries, 








meneren SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
AS8U KANCE 80C) tae i tery 1831. 

The TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL M ag tek cf this Society 
was held in Edinburgh. on the 6th MAY, David J. Thomson, Fs), 
in the chair. The report by the frectors stated that the numher 
of policies issued during the year ending lst MA an last, was 658, 
tee come thereby assured being 300, 3 and the annnal pre- 

“\, ereon — of which exceed, in, every particular, 
ne of the previous 

ne vest ed Funde of fihe Sastoly amount te. - £1 029 604 

ihe Anneal Revenue to ......4. " py 

The Wristing Assurances to .......seesesseecceeeeeses 

Copies of the report may now be obtained at he’ ‘Bociety’s 


ROBERT CHRISTIB, Manager. 
Head Office, 26, 8t. Ana Poult. Fainburgh. London, Office, 


Western London Office, 6 “y IBALL, fer, anniv ire Agent. 
nm ce, Ga amen a . 
meee OHAHLES B. LEVER, Solicitor, Agent. 








Pee eeeerecee 





1,000, IN CASF OF DEAT 


FIXED ‘ALLOWANCE of 61. per WEEK, 
he Fvent of I 
ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
mth reeured 4 bv an Annual Payment of £3. fora Balioe in th 
pm. ILWAY Lngeeng captained | Ags KANCE © NY. 


perion Seaete 
Roe : FOR a ReMe inate 


od NCHA NTS ALONE ma: Fe ‘Tasted against by 
bd ean ey gb by the. year, atall = principal Railway Stations, 
‘orms of Proposal, pectuges. may he had ; 
= of the Provincial Agents, at ‘ant at, the ead Office, London. 
N.B. The usefulness of thie Company is shown bv Aa sum 
paid as Compensation for Accidents, £22,722, 
Eetcvet a ot 
Wi ot of Par 
st ad M J. VIAN, Secretary. 


Office, 3, Old Broad-street, E. 











ARBLE. —The Italian Marble Company 
e just landed. ex “ Fanny Bailey,” from Lezhorn, a 
fine lot at lebt Sicilian. —GEQKGB. BAXTER, Foreman. 


ARBLE GALLERIES, 17, Newman- 


street, ‘’xford-street.—Mr. ALFRED E. EDWAKDES, 
(upwards of ten yeasts. with the London Marble Com: ny). has 
opened the above premises, setely jn Be coem ~ 3, ley. the 
celebrated sculptor, eee the ae tO A WARDs, 
and CUMPANY, with t lareest stock of RRL RIT Lett and 
poerien puARB LE ‘OHI MNE ried &c.. &0. in London, 
EDW a and CO, solicit the favour of au in- 
ation” eit their oak a Re builders, and others con. 
nected with the trade assure Ton that for design, 
style of execution, ond price, it will be found unrivalled. Esti- 
mates for every description of marble wor! 








TO BUILDERS, MASONS, AND OTHERS. 


Te largest STOCK in in, Ragland: of 
MARBLE im Blacks an Slabs, 


veined, Barailla, dove, 


. a4 gold, Sienna, 8t. statuary, serpentin 
ke Portland. tland. Hiarehill, Pat ani Spring, and. other 
a ig Ritts. headstones. Yorkshire. 


Pere 


ward 


Seca emceoaoeh ton 
1 artacee! CHIMNEY-PIECE. —.TO BE| 


D,a patent a STATUARY Fo nagmar ‘OHIMNEY- 

















ARKET-WHARF, REGENT’S-PARK- 
BASIN.—WEST-END ‘DEPOT for Yorkshire Paving. 
Portland and Derby Phone, Bepene Slates, Slabs, &c. &. Also 
Bricks. Lime. Cement, Plaster, Tiles. Laths, and Fire Goods, 
SCOLES and WOOD invite the atteution of Builders, Masons. 
and others, to their &tock as above, where everything will be 
chars at the lowest prices, Headstones, ledgers. steps, land- 
ings, ~ at on the shortest notice, Country orders promptly 
attended to, 


To BUILDERS and OTHERS. — ONE 


THOUSAND CHIMVEY. PIECES kept in stock, at prices 
from 6s. each.— W “WILKINSON and CO, Manufacturers, 
Prudhoe.street, PLB Pas 0 Lal 


Rata STONE of best Quality.—PICTOR 


and SON. Quarry Proprietors and Stone Merchants. Bath. 
List of prices of Box Ground and Corsham Down Stone (londed 
inrailway trucks, at_ Box or. Corsham Stations), forwarded on 
ap ployton to Bath Freestone Works. Box. near Chippenham, 
Wilts. Dressings (hoth plain and conapeenal, prepared ready 
or fixing Vases Tombs, Chimney-pieces, &o. & 


ORKSHIRE STONE. — THOMAS 
TILNBY. Stone Merchant, Tanfield-place, Leeds begs 
inform Builders Survevors. and Local. Boards, that he can peta 
direct from his Quarries, by water or railway, paving, landings, 
steps, &c get out ‘to sizes, on the most advantageous terms,— 

Prices sent on anplication, 


ODGE-STILE, COOMB-DOWN FREE- 

8TONE.—ISAAC <UMSION Qoarry Master, Coomb-Down 

Bath, begs to inform Architects and Builders that ‘he ia prepared 

to anpply any quantity of this far-famed wer’ her-resisting STONE, 
in the finest condition, and in blocks of all sizes. 


ILLIAM 8. LAWRENCE, Pennant 


y Stone Merchant, Stapleton _(ffice—10, Merchant-ctreet, 
Rristol.—All descripti ns of Steps, Tandings, Tronghe Tombs, 

















UL riouenctapane SLABS: and SLATES, 
HOUSE CISTERNS, Sink-stones, Filters, Larders, Man. 

ST ORNS ot LAR Pee + BREWRAIE 
Diet He BLEACHING HOUSES. ant HANtRE 


Cattle-stalls, yes, and Troughs. 
way) for Ralie Stations, paltinens, Breweries, Balco- 
ies. C: 


NDY-PLEOHS. Bethe, tom 
tables Urinela, and every other Ardicle of Slabwety: PLALN 
mals, and ev er cle or 
ENAMELLED. did 
sels faced Flags for Barns, Outhouses, or Street Pavin: 

Stock at at Paddin os SEVERAL FINE SLABS of 70, 
sUPERFIC al FEE! 


OLLEN FLAG AND SLAT® oonran’: 
FELIN WHARE, LLUANGOLL 
AND. 4 WHARF. SOUTH WHARH-8OAD. vADD iN GPON 


V ALENTIA SLATE eae 


The Valentia Slab Com 
ee ere and ot aperi enor 


age supplied, of v 
Better ial, various inal Agzlun the 
lem. various 
Kain Patti ae Fete 
oors in lo’ and Hei re, 2 
Stand at poten. Pestamon th and are se ee 


iaree q Messrs, FREE street; and 
at M ¢ ha rake “hel Ti eal ch emenen hs obtained. 


_M‘CARTHY, CARMAN, and SAND and 


@. CEMENT MERCHANT. Whitetriars Whart, White- 
friars, Fleet-street, Oe, Sand, fro phew, of w Bridge, de- 
livered by the yard or ner barge. last, ac 9 Aepservetery 
by the. yard or per e. Stocks, imps, 9 ond ol 
rabbieh delivered per e, in any quantity, alongside the 

ames. 


AGNUS’S SLATE BILLIARD TABLES, 


the only ones that, haying enamelled slat: frames aud solid 
slate legs, are suitable for exportation. vjesty has one in 
the drawing-room at Osborne; ihe, Bake of Wellin hag one 
Strath Seiaeaze; and they are patronised by nob mae n ge 


as well as by the most scientific Pigs) #6 ies by ure iY he 














Jurors at the Great Exhibition of 1851.) 
manufactured by ba wt Peay rd the billiard tate 4 perhaps ¢ 
most important, as being decidedly su orice to tables cons: nai 
of any other material. To this exhibitor the jury have had no 
hesitation in awarding the.prize medal, in acknuwle*ement of his 
admirable and useful cnntrivanoes. an applications.”—Althouzh 
Sttiveos Gee meres to mo ge 
is now able to supply them for less tha 
mahogany co Blate Work 3, 99 and 40, Upper 
grave-place, Pimlico, re w 


MAsNvs's ENAMELLED SLATE 


OUIMHES-PERCeY, table tops, cabinet stoves, billard 








Curb, Ashlar, Paving. &. on sale at the Stone Quarries, St Stap 
and at Conham,on the Avon, near Bristol. 





BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY, 
RANDELL and SAUNDERS, 


QUARRYMEN a5> Sree ener. 


List of prices at the quarries and depéts, also cost for transit 
to ary vart of the Rinse furnished on application to Bath 
Stone ffice. Corsham, Wilts. 


TRANITE. —The Welsh Granite Company, 


roarvon, supplies Pitching or Paving Sets of this 
La to one The sets, which have_for several vears been 
extensively ured in Manchester, Bristol, Leeds, and ot! er large 
towns, combine in a higher degree than any others, the qualities 
of roughness in wear and durability, 


GRAN ITK. — The Cheesewring Granite 
Company (Limited), Liskeard, Corn 
London Agents -TREGELI RS and Tavs vB. 54 Moa Broad- 
street. Manager—JAS: J. TRATHAN, Liskeard. 
This Granite is -elected forthe New aniatanlaes. 


RANITE—King William and Nelson 
Tortacre ct the Orpbtal Pulse, Supplied bs the Hayter Cone 
under Royal Cinastec Ser terahn. app! a Mr. 0, Hates Corn roaeany 
Gegplte ee, 4, Millbapk-row. Westminster, 


ANSOME’S SILICIOUS. STONE.—All |, 
kinds of feos rt ete What pen EMBELLISHMENTS |' 
jezeonted in this beantifu see pag ble material, at prices 

















Pac eae AOR rca ore | 


; or Patent Stone Works, I 


and bavat cheffoniers, baths, washatand. tovr, altar 
tablets, mural pend pilasters, caluanas wall linings, wey , 
vane, dairy fittings, ac. obtained the medal of the Society © 
Arts, the prize medal of the Great Exhibition of 1851, aud two 
first-olaay medals at the Paris Exhibition o of 1855, Mug cheaper, 
andsomer. and more durable than maro! 
N.B. Cisterns and ee slate work of all It desertptions.—Pimlice 





Slate Works, 39 and 40, Upper Belgrave-place, Pimlico, 8. W. 
ROGGON and COMPANY, 
Manufacturers of 


PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING, 
BOILER, RAILWAY, SHEATHING and INUDOROUS FELT. 
For Damp Walls, and Lining Tron. Houses, 
2, DOWGATE-HILE, LONDON, 


\ SPHALTB—GERVASE POOTTIT 
TRINIDAD sera alee, meet 











ROT THE 

satel SURE 
BRITIS manu: od by, pagel. 
rt using eoeeaed with whe, Puahiiss orders oF 
reference in London prom) to.—Escimates given for 
every kind of the above a 
ASH FOREIGN: and: and, BRITISH, 

for PLAT peitantions and every description 


nai ake 5 eee 
nt Saat tt PL aie Saat ad eon. 





ceeding the ordinary veomenta—¥ all pervealecs furnished 
lication to Mr. PRE NSOMA Wohitehall-wharf, 
ee app! 7 rr : ‘ ‘LIM 


‘ASYr HALTS, from the 
Ue amporeer ofthe Hanover. 


ATES and 8.9 BO 


MD, Oargoes 
shipped to one from Caen to an 
quancries, Depéts: Granite Whar Bae ‘Grosnwiehy Eank 


Wharf, Waterloo-bridge.—Ottiog : 246, High-street, Southwark, 






Te ee 


coun rats 











